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THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR AMERICAN APPLES 


Our important foreign trade in apples has long been a fixed 
fact and was never more healthy than to-day. The influence 
of this business in shaping values extends not only to fruit se- 
lected for export, but also the entire commercial crop. A good 
demand from abroad forms an outlet for hundreds of thousands 
of barrels of the finest stock, takes that much directly off the 
domestic market, and stimulates the price for all sound fruit 
intended for home use. In each of several recent years, for- 
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The United Kingdom is by far our nest customer, and the 
trade in recent years, especially, has become one of great stabil- 
ity, anda promise of even better things. Great Britain always 
has a small to moderate crop of summer fruit and also imports 
fair quantities from the continent of Europe at. this time of 
year. During a few weeks in our early spring, Australia sends 
some apples*to the mother country. But in the main the chief 
dependence is upon the United States and Canada, which ship 
freely during the winter season, or from about October to 
March. 





CARGO OF AMERICAN APPLES UNLOADED ON LIVERPOOL DOCKS 


Engraved from a photograph taken especially for this journal, of a scene at the quays in Liverpool, where the apples are landed from the ocean 


steamship, and part of a cargo is displayed on the wharf. 
the barrels are landed from the steamer. 


eigners have absorbed clase to 1,500,000 barrels from Atlantic 
ports, to say nothing of moderate quantities sent from Califor- 
nia and Washington to the Orient, and scattering parcels from 
our northern and southwestern frontiers. Our advices point to 
a probable shortage in the English and Continental crops this 
although it is too early to form a correct estimate of 
the total yield. An extra good demand is anticipated for 
choice American fruit, although as to prices nothing definite 
an be learned for some time to come. 


season, 


The slanting planks at the lower right hand end of the wharf are the skids on which 
Most of the packages are regulation apple barrels. 


The export business is for the most part conducted by op- 
erators in half a dozen of our American and Canadian seaboard 
cities. Some of these select the fruit from stocks already in 
store, while alarge part of the purchases for export account are 
made directly from growers and dealers at interior shipping 
points. While the export trade forms in one sense a distinct 
business, engaging the capital and best judgment of those long 
familiar with its ins and outs, there is no good reason why 
many growers should not successfully export their own apples 
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and secure some of the profits now going to middlemen. This 
has been done in numerous cases in this country and Canada, 
and whether engaging in such operation, or selling direct to 
dealers, the grower should be fortified with an accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts. He will then be able to market the product 
of his orchard more intelligently, and be sure of getting full 
value for the goods. 

Growers may export apples direct to foreign dealers, or may 
transact the business through any of a number of thoroughly 
reliable export houses located in New York, Boston, Portland, 
Montreal, Halifax, ete, who are always in touch with the for- 
eign situation, and ready to advise American apple producers of 
market conditions. A study of the situation through the 
channels indicated, and through a careful reading of our own 
Market and Commercial Agriculture columns from week to 
week, will enable every apple grower to make the most of his 
crop. 

The successful exportation of apples really begins many 
weeks before the date of actual shipment. This involves prop- 
er care of orchards, thorough spraying, ete. With the ripening 
of the fruit, however, arrives the period when greatest discrim- 
ination must be shown. Success lies primarily in proper selec- 
tion of fruit, proper style of package and proper packing. The 
foreign apple market is more dependent upon the condition of 
the fruit upon its arrival than upon the quantity, up to a cer- 
tain point. If cargoes arrive in good order, buyers show confi- 
dence and take hold freely. But if the fruit arrives in a wasty 
or uncertain condition, purchasers are cautious and buy spar- 
ingly. Thus the successful exportation means the exercise of 
the greatest care from the start, and the observance of certain 
iron-clad rules. 

Pack the apples in only clean packages, using nothing but 
No 1 fruit. It costs but little more to pack and handle apples 
which will sell at a good price than those which go begging at 
half the figure, the first showing a profit, while the last meaas 
only loss. Each year the trade, both home and foreign, is de- 
manding full measure and uniform packing, the large barrel 
being the favorite, and commanding highest prices. As recent- 
ly pointed out in this journal, the Boston trade feels so strongly 
on the point of size of package, that it has resolved to recog- 
nize as the standard barrel for apples one that shall not be 
smaller than a flour barrel, recommending that the heads be of 
hard wood. 

In packing, all apples should be thrown out which show 
signs of decay or doubtful condition. Carefully empty each 
basket in the barrel, avoiding bruising. Shake the barrel hard 
and solid on the chine, which should rest on an even and hard 

urface, such as a wood or cement floor. Some of the most suc- 
cessful shippers make it a rule to fill the barrel ar inch above 
the chine on the outer edge all the way around, letting the 
fruit recede to the middle of the diameter, which point should 
be even with the upper hoop of the barrel. The press is then 
adjusted and brought into use with a firm hand. Some advise 
using a few small but perfect apples in this end of the barrel, 
as they will not bruise as quickly as larger ones. After head- 
ing the barrel, stencil nicely on the face end and nail tightly. 

To save unnecessary cartage, ship the fruit, where practi- 
cable, direct to the steamer selected for export. ‘The apples are 
stored in the coolest places on the ocean steamer, which gener- 
ally lands a cargo in a foreign port in nine to ten days. The 
freight on a carload of apples (160 to 170 barrels) from your 
shipping station to seaport, can be readily learned from your 
local railway agent. The charges at port of shipment include car- 
tage or switching, unloading, insurance and wharfage: this gen- 
erally amounting to 10 or 15 cents per barrel—seldom more than 
the outside figure. The rate of ocean freight varies according to 
the season and the demand for vessel room, ranging from 40 to 
65c per barrel to British ports. The causes for a vessel landing 
her cargo in bad condition are numerous. A shipment of un- 
sound or frosted fruit will turn out very badly upon arrival; a 
delay in the voyage of the steamer will often make a wasty 
cargo, and a rough passage will at times produce the same 
effect. 

A person who intends to do a considerable export business 
in apples, will as a rule meet with most success when shipping 
regularly, rather than trying to catch an especially high mar- 
ket occasionally with a big lot of fruit, some of which is per- 
haps packed indifferently, and is below the standard of quality 
and appearance. A few shipments which show integrity of 
packing, honesty of quality and favorite varieties, will soon 
enable the exporter to establish a name for himself, and his 
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brand will become favorably known. The yarieties meeting 
best sale in foreign markets include. King, Baldwin, Spy, 
Golden Russet, Ben Davis and Greening, in the order named, 
but the rich-red Baldwin constitutes a large part of the trade 
and is extremely popular. Ontario and Nova Scotia, with New 
England and New York, are the principal apple-exporting sec- 
tions, but the tremendous increase in commercial apple culture 
in Michigan, Indiana and the other states, will lead those sec. 
tions to try for the foreign market also. There was some com- 
plaint last season that Spies did not carry well. This partly 
from the fact that many barrels were slack packed; it is also 
the testimony of English dealers that much of this fruit last 
year was too tender to stand the pressure it was subjected to 
in the operation of packing. In a later (illustrated) article 
we will follow the American applies from the Liverpool dock 
to warehouse, salesroom, dealer and consumer, explaining each 
step in detail. The two articles will give a complets insight 
into the whole business. 





MORE ABOUT SUBSOILING 


¥F. S. WHITE, IOWA 


The question of subsoiling is beginning to attract the at- 
tention of farmers all over the country. A few years ago when 
I bought a subsoil plow and commenced to use it, 1 was made 
fun of. Now some of our best farmers and horticulturists are 
advising the use of subsoil plows. 

This matter is one that must be determined by condi- 
tions. There are many localities where it would bea waste 
of time to subsoil. A deep rich loam, which the ordinary 
plow will not reach through, and those soils with a loose, sandy 
or® gravelly subsoil, ‘would not be benefited by subsofling. 
The soils helped are those having a stiff clay bottom, with a 
shallow soil above, and those having a hard gravelly subsoil. 
These require deeper stirring than can be given with common 
plows. The object of the work is to loosen this hard bottom, 
and by letting the air get to the lower layers, they are greatly 
improved and gradually changed by it. As to the depth, this 
will depend largely on the soil. From 10 to 20 inches is advis- 
ed. I think it would be best in central Ohio to begin by sub- 
soiling 10 inches, gradually increasing the depth each time’ 
until 16 to 20 inches have been stirred. All the bluff lands 
along the rivers and creeks have more or less of this stiff clay 
subsoil, and where these lands have become worn from long 
cultivation, subsoiling would be of great benefit and would 
largely increase the crops. 

The work is done by following the ordinary plow, running 
the subsoiler in the bottom of the furrow made by it. The 
subsoil plow does not throw the dirt out or on top, but sim- 
ply stirs up the bottom, leaving a loose mellow bed to be cov- 
ered by the next furrow of the first plow. This loose bed 
affords good drainage in wet weather, the deep furrows 
carrying off all surplus water. In dry weather they will gather 
moisture from both below and above, thus storing up a _ sup- 
ply for feeding the roots of crops, much longer than the same 
soils will do under our old system of cultivation. So the sub- 
soiling is good for either wet or dry seasons, and if the work is 
done in the fall, the loose beds will gather enough moisture to 
enable early crops to bridge over dry seasons and make 
a fair yield. 

Most farmers know that on much of our land we turn 
over the top soil and scrape along on the hard clay or gravel 
bottom, which becomes more compact each season. It is hard 
to get the plows down into this hard layer, and if we could, 
it is not desirable or profitable to turn the clay up on top. 
Thus we see at once the importance of the subsoil plow. <An- 
other great advantage in subsoiling is that such soils will 
hold manure twice as long as they did before. There is no 
chance for the manure to wash out. It is taken up in the solid 
and gradually works down in this loose bed, where it is held 
until consumed by the growing crops. This letting down of 
the manure and top soil and air, is the process which gradu- 
ally changes the whole character of the Jand, and with a proper 
rotation of crops and a few good crops of green manure turned 
under, we would soon have a deep rich soil, instead of only 
a few inches of top or surface soil. Subsoiling has shown its 
value perhaps more largely on root crops than on others. This 
work on the soils I have described has increased the yield of 
root crops at least one-third. The philosophy of subsoiling is 
so plain that we can readily see its advantage, and it 1s a practice 
that will soon become common. 
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HYDRAULIC ENGINES FOR SUPPLYING WATER TO BUILDINGS 
OR FOR IRRIGATION 


ram is that its first cost 
is moderate, the expense of maintenance is very slight, and it 
ceaselessly uses nature’s forces to lift water for any desired 
purpose. The trouble with getting water to buildings, or upon 
the land for irrigation, is that in most cases the _ brooks, 
streams, springs or ponds are lower than.the places where wa- 
ter is wanted. Many people seem to be unconscious of the 
fact that one can take advantage of nature’s laws to raise wa- 
ter from a lower to a higher level by using a hydraulic ram. 
These machines have been very much improved of late years, 
and don’t get out of order as the old-fashioned ram used to do, 
and works on a principle that is simple and easily understood. 

A hydraulic ram consists of three parts—two valves and an 
air chamber, as shown in Figure 1. The chamber is bolted 
onto a frame which forms, at one end, an entrance into the 
ram for the supply of water, and is connected at the other end 
with the outside or impetus valve. This frame also contains, 
right angles with the supply passage, outlets for the 
to the reservoir. There is an Opening just 
above the supply-water passage into the air chamber through 
its valve. The impetus valve is so arranged—by 
bending upward the end of the supply passage—that when it is 
closed by being forced or held up against its seat, no water can 
escape } held 
down, the water can flow freely from the ram. This is all 
there is to a hydraulic ram, and as there are but two valves to 


The great merit of the hydraulic 
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water discharged 


outside or 


and when it falls down of its own weight or is 























wear, it will last a lifetime. 
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FIG 1. A HYDRAULIC RAM 


WORKING PARTS OF 


In Fig 1 will be seen the working parts of a ram exposed to view. 
J is the P, delivery pipe; A, drive pipe 
connection ; M, spring supply pipe; O, check valve. 


air chamber; N, overtiow; 


B, base: 


The operation in forcing the water is as simple as the 
means. The water is brought to the ram through a supply pipe 
laid on an ineline. Through this the water flows downward 
and out at the impetus valve, until it has acquired power, by 
its velocity, to throw the valve up and close it. The momen- 


tum, or force, of this falling stream of water continues, and it 
finds an outlet through the valve in the air chamber, which 
opens. The water continues to pour into the air chamber until 


the pressure of the air is equal to that of the head of water. 
This air-chamber valve and confines the water 
which has been let in. At the same time, the impetus valve 
opens of its own weight, as the pressure of the water in the 
supply pipe has been overcome. by the pressure of the air in 
the air chamber, and the water commences to waste as before. 
While the water is wasting at the impetus valve, the expansion 
of the air in the air chamber forces the water out through the 


closes the 


discharge pipe. This operation will continue as long as the 
working parts keep in good condition and the water supply 


lasts. The great improvement which makes the modern ram 
so useful is Rife’s unique and simple device by which it is ab- 
solutely and automatically air-fed, thus maintaining an ample 
air cushion, which preserves a constant and high efficiency and 
relieves the mechanism from shock. 

The supply must be from four to twelve feet higher than the 
location of the ram, and from 12 to 100 feet distant from it. 
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In locating aram, not only the fall and distance must be 
taken into consideration, but some means of draining the 
waste water from the ram must be provided. If the ram must 
be located in a pit to get the desired fall, a drain must be pro- 
vided, starting from the bottom of the pit. If it is not practi- 
cable to locate the ram the desired distance from the supply, a 
number of coils may be made in the pipe. In this manner, 
a ram may be located directly under the supply and will work 
equally well. The supply must determine the size of the pipe 
to be used. Never use a ram that is too large for the supply. 
The water can be discharged to an elevation several times 
the fall of the water from the reservoir to the ram, the great- 
est fall causing the discharge of the greatest amount of water 
at a given hight. Each foot of fall will lift the full supply 25 





feet, or a less amount of water to a greater hight. Thus a 
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FIG 2 


A HYDRAULIC ENGINE OR RAM AT WORK 


This illustration shows a ram in operation which, under a 10-foot 
head or fall, with a supply of 300 gallons per minute, is elevating 
150,000 gallons per day to a hight of 25 feet—enough to irrigate six 
acres one inch deep. 





ram may lift a limited quantity to supply house and barn on a 
hill, but will deliver a much greater quantity for irrigation to 
fields lower down. <A very small stream, if constant, is enough 
to fill the tank required for most sets of buildings. As the w 

ter is always moving, danger from frost is reduced to a mini- 
mum. <A little ram costing only $50, under a fall of 5 feet 
only, will deliver over 4000 gals per day (24 hours) to a hight of 
125 ft. A big ram with a sufficient supply under the same fall 
will raise to nearly an equal hight about 9000 gals per hour, or 
enough to cover an acre with water one inch deep every three 


hours, and would irrigate eight acres every 24 hours to that 
depth. The modern or Rife ram 1s coming into general use, 


for all such purposes, as well as for supplying*reservoirs for 
villages, railroad tanks and the like. Some claim to be able 
to irrigate as much as necessary to insure against drouth, 
at a cost of only 25c per acre! For money crops, 10 or 
20 times that sum would be a low price to pay for drouth 
insurance, while the saving of labor, time, money and health 
in having running water at house and barn, will annually pay 
the whole cost of the necessary outfit. Double-acting rams 
are made to raise pure water from a spring by means of dirty 
water from a stream, without mixing. 

When a well below the house level is fed by a _ constant 
supply of water, itis possible to make nature’s forces pump the 
well water up hill. If there is slope enough below the well, 
put a small pipe into the well and carry the other end down 
the slope, where it will be 1/Py 
lower than the level of the a gee "lta 
water in the well. The Cit i /; Wp 
water will then begin to, oe ily) y WU iy Y/f 
run out of this pipe, UL A Weld ba Wh hud fy MUU HY 
which once filled with water, becomes a syphon. Place a hy- 
draulic ram at the lower end of the pipe, and the water can 
be raised to the top of the hill. If there is a constant stream 
feeding the well, an equivalent stream, even if it be a mere 
thread of water, can be taken out in the syphon, and the ram 
be allowed to work constantly, or it can be arranged to start 
up these waterworks as occasion requires, stopping the move- 
ment when a sufficient supply has been forced tothe top of the 
hill. 
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Protecting Stock from Flies.—Into one gallon of fish oil put 
four ounces of turpentine, one pint of kerosene, one ounce of 
oil of cedar, and one ounce of carbolic acid. Apply this oc- 
‘asionally with a paint brush, and stock will not be troubled 
with flies. —[B. F. Wright. 
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A NEW WEED PEST 


Tumbling mustard is a troublesome weed in the Canadian 
Northwest provinces, and has recently been reported from nine 
different localities in the United States, mostly on waste lands 
and city lots. Its record in Canada, and the rapidity with 
which it has already spread in places in the United 
States, necessitate prompt action if its further progress is to be 
checked. The weed is found throughout the greater part of 
Europe, northern Africa and western Asia In the United 
States, is has been found in Pa, Mo, S Dak, Ill, N J, Minn and 
Ia. It is most abundant about elevators, indicating that it is 
probably introduced in impure seed. Temperature and mois- 
ture have not yet limited its range, and there is every reason 
to suppose that if left unchecked it will dispute the possession 
of land with daisies, thistles, and other foul growth. This 
pest is a biennial, after germination resembling dandelion or 
shepherd’s purse. The spring of flowering ,a stalk 2 to 4 ft high 
shoots up, usually much branched above, making a _bush-like 


some 





TUMBLING MUSTARD 


top. A small part of a flowering branch is shown at d. The 
lower part of the stem bears numerous leaves 3 to 10 inches 
long and 1 to 3 inches wide, shown at b. The leaves are deep- 
ly lobed and toothed. In May or June, nearly white blossoms, 
one-third inch in diameter, shown at ¢, appear in small clus- 
ters at the ends of branches. Flowering and seed production 
continue until late in summer. Mature pods are 2 to 4 inches 
long and very narrow; some plants bear 12,500 pods, with 120 
seeds each. A row of small, oblong, yellowish seeds are packed 
in each pod. 

Seed is usually introduced in baled hay, poorly cleaned seed, 
stock cars or sweepings from grain cars. The use of immense 
quantities of western hay during the past year, in consequence 
of the short hay crop in the east, has convinced the eastern 
consumer of the superior quality of choice prairie hay over the 
cheaper of the home grades. With the use of this hay there is 
certain to be an introduction of western weeds, and all weeds 
foreign to a locality should be promptly stamped out. The 
timothy seed growers of our western states should be especially 
active to eradicate this pest in case it appears in their fields. 
To exterminate, mow the weeds below all flowers, grub out 
plant and root during August, harrow the land thoroughly at 
frequent intervals during summer, and seed with sod-forming 
Weeds are usually most abundant on waste lands, city 
lots and roadsides, and weeds in such places should be extermi- 
nated. Fields in cultivation should be frequently harrowed, 
and badly infested fields burned over. 
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NEW POINTS ABOUT CLEANLINESS IN THE DAIRY 


PROF DE WITT GOODRICH, OHIO DAIRY SCHOOL 


We have always been taught that ‘‘cleanliness is the founda- 
tion of dairying,’’ and science has been trying hard for the 
last few years to impress upon us why it is the foundation of 
dairying: That we must keep the atmosphere of our stables as 
pure as possible to reduce the number of dangerous germs; that 
we must take great care in cleaning the cows’ udders 
milking, lest harmful bacteria fall into the milk pail; that 
we must remove milk from stable immediately, lest it become 
contaminated with the little wretches; that all milk vessels 
must be sterilized with steam or boiling water and freed 
from all organisins. But instead of stopping as 1 some- 
times wish they had, they go on to tell us that the aur, 
soul, and in fact everything, except healthy 
tissue and milk from non-tuberculous cows before drawn, teems 
with bacterial life. No wonder many of us get discouraged and 
give up the fight, leaving the field to the germs, bad and 
indifferent, and let them fight it out among themselves, the 
bad usually coming out ahead. But is it reasonable or practi- 
cal to go to the other extreme and sterilize all milk or cream 
and then fertilize with the particular flavor-producing germ 
we desire? Certainly not yet, and I doubt very much if that 


time will come,though such flavors or ‘‘cultures,’’ are now on 
the market. 
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Warm Weather Chicken Roosts.—During the summer and ear- 
ly autumn months chickens do much better if allowed to roost 
out of doors nights. Plenty of 
fresh air makes them vigorous 
and hardy. Some protection is 
needed, however, to protect 
them from showers, and the 
attacks of owls and hawks that 
trouble them 





would especially 
if roosting in trees. A simple 
roof attached to the side of a 
buildfng is shown in the illus- 
stration. It is easy to build, 
can be taken down in the fall, 
and answers the purpose ad- INEXPENSIVE 
mirably. Put the chicks to roost once or twice and 
soon go to their new quarters of their own accord. 


CHICKEN ROOSTS 


they will 


Cultivating a Fenced Garden.—Some kitchen gardens must be 
fenced, or destruction from straying cattle will follow. It is 
a misfortune, howey- 
« er, to have a garden 
so fenced that culti- 
~ vation cannot take 
place. The accom- 
panying sketch shows 
way to fence a small 
and thorough cultivation. The 
The side 
fences are permanent. The ends are panels of fence that hook 
onto posts set permanently, each post being in line with a 
plant row in the garden, so that they will not be in the way 
of the horse and cultivator. It is but a moment’s work to take 
down, or put up, these end panels, as they can be made of 
light strips. 











“= 
that admits of easy 
garden must be entirely in rows running lengthwise 
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A Garden Leveler and Grader.—Our engraving shows a very 
handy homemade tool for leveling seed beds in the garden 
or for grading walks and lawns. 

The board can be of considera- 

ble length, sharp at one edge, 

with a bit of flat iron riveted 

to the edge, the used-up blade 

of an old wood-saw being excel- 

lent for this purpose. The han- 

dle is braced firmly by a_ half- 
circle of iron which a_ black- 
smith can fit in place in a few 
moments. With such an imple- 

ment the work of leveling and al 
grading can be done quickly © 
and easily. It should have a place in any g: arde sn kit. 
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‘‘Labor day’’ is now observed in numerous 
states as a holiday, usually on the first Mon- 
day in September. It would be much better to 
designate it as Labor and Harvest day. Farm- 
ers cannot shut up shop and take a day off as 
factory help do, but such a day would gradu- 
ally come to be celebrated by farmers as well 
as by workers in other occupations. The so- 
‘*labor element’’ need to be 

their help constitute 
aborers in the country. 


informed 
the 


calle al 
farmers and 
] 
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greatest body of 
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Flora’s entertainment, as described on an- 
other page, was a truly unique affair. Farm- 
ers and their families who come together for 
such a feast of intellect and beauty, cannot 
help benefiting by the happy thoughts and 
high aspirations it creates. How suggestive 


this is of all that is missed by cominunities 
and organizations that confine their gather- 
ings simply to the material and practical 


politics and economics, neglecting the social 
and intellectual, which is quite as essential to 
life in country as in town. 


—— 

Remember that farming is a_ business, 
and put your best thought and effort 
into your business. Merchants and man- 
ufacturers give the closest kind of study 


to their special lines of work, and it is none 


the less necessary for the agriculturist to fol- 
low this same course. How many farmers 
there are to-day who put in a crop with some 


of a blind faith that harvest will show a 
profit. Every farmer ought to know to a dol- 
lar how much his produce costs him when 
turned off, that he may determine whether the 
business of the year shows a profit or a loss. 


sort 
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It is a remarkable fact that so many of our 
intelligent farmers fail to avail themselves 
of the benefits of the investigations that are 
constantly being made for them at the US 
departinent of agriculture and at the various 
state experiment stations. The value of this 
work greatly underestimated by 
many farmers. No doubt it is more satisfac- 
tory to listen to men as have been se- 
lected for lecturers at farmers’ institutes, but 
the fact remains that it is a positive loss for 
any progressive farmer who does not secure a 
full line of the latest agricultural literature 
from the different divisions or sections in the 
department of agriculture, and the state ex- 
periment stations. A list of these appears from 
time to time in our columns. These docu- 


must be 


such 


EDITORIAL 


ments and reports are of a more useful charac- 
ter than in the old times, and while we have 
not much patience with a lot of the stuff turn- 
ed out by the government printing office, and 
also find much to criticise in Secretary Mor- 
ton, we believe thoroughly in farmers getting 
all the good possible out of the work the depart- 
ment is doing. That many thousands of the 
publications of the department are being 
constantly wasted by not reaching the farm- 
ers themselves, is a fact well known to all 
who are familiar with the workings of the 
present system of distribution. Direct postal 
card requests from the farmers and those in- 
terested in agricultural pursuits are every way 
more satisfactory to farmers, and nore econom- 
ical for the government, than the distribu- 
tion through members of congress. This di- 
rect distribution is a reform sadly needed. 


A Few Plain Words. 








The conservatism of the rural community in 
many sections is often a great drawback to 
tbe best development of such localities. It 
also interferes with the thrift and happiness 
of the people, and drives the young people 
away from the farm. 

£xcept in the most progressive communities, 
the person, be he young or old, man or wo- 
man, boy or girl, who endeavors to do 
thing out of the beaten track, is almost inva- 
riably laughed at. Discouraging ridicule and 
evil prophecy is not the way to help these 
would-be progressive people. You may not 
take any stock in their new ideas or methods, 
but it won’t cost you anything to speak a 
kindly word, and it may help them. More- 
over, you are going to profit by their experi- 
ience; if they succeed, you can do likewise; 
if they fail, you can save the extra labor and 


or 
45 


sOoOme- 


expense. Instead of throwing cold water on 
such attempts, they should be rewarded 


with a premium by the nearest agricultural or 
horticultural society. 

We have got to get out of the rut, to raise 
new crops, to find new markets, to convert 
loss into profit, to replace shiftlessness with 
thrift, to supplant discontent with content- 
ment. These are crying needs in many and 
many a farming community. 

These words are prompted by a tale of 
opposition which a poor widow had to 
down in raising berries instead of corn, 
she has made such a success that her 
bors were all ashamed of themselves and then 


the 
live 
until 


neigh- 


were glad to imitate her example. How 
many boys and girls are made unhappy and 


often driven from the farm because they at- 
tempted to do differently from their parents or 
neighbors! 

Human nature is the same in city as 
try, but it is true that in the trades this 
culing and nagging those who branch out in 
new lines is practised only by the least intel- 
ligent. The average mechanic business 
man puts a premium on such effort, and it is 
time our farmers did likewise. The best of 
them do, but these remarks are designed for 
those who don’t. 

ee 

The position of the British 
is anything but enviable, and 


coun- 
ridi- 


and 


farmer to-day 


he is seeking 


relief from burdens which in their way are 
far more grievous than those borne by our 
own agriculturists. This has been recently 


emphasized through an exhaustive inquiry 
instituted by William Cooper of sheep-dip 
fame, who sent circular letters to 100,900 Eng- 
lish farmers. It appears that during the past 
five years farm rents have been reduced 5 per 
cent, and further reductions are asked of an 
average of 15 per cent more. More than 10,000 
replies demand that taxes to support the 
established church be abolished. It is gen- 
erally agreed that railway rates are too high, 
that bicycles should be taxed, and that taxes 
in general are unequally assessed. Sixty per 
cent favor protection in one form or another 
against the increased and oppressive compe- 
tition of farmers in other lands. The cur- 
rency question evidently has not been keenly 
grasped by the English farmer, for 65 per cent 
of the replies maintain that international bi- 
metalism would bring no relief tu English ag- 
riculturists. In America and Europe, on the 
contrary, international bimetalism is generally 
regarded as a most hopeful aid to the return of 
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permanent good times. Public opinion in the 
United States is all one way on this point, 
except that avery large body of our people 
want the United States to have free coinage 
without waiting for other nations to co-oper- 
ate. This last is the vital issue of the presi- 
dential campaign. 
ete 

A curious fraud is reported to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from various parts of the coun- 
try. An agent for the sale of charts for school- 
house purposes calls upon a member of the 
school committee and secures an order or 
warrant for the chart by representing that he 
has seen the other members of the committee 
and obtained their consent. If necessary, the 
agent goes to the extent of forging their names 
to a statement to this effect. The ‘order thus 
secured turns up at the neighboring bank in 
the form of a note, or else at the county treas- 
urer’s office as a regularly drawn warrant. 
This defrauding of a school district is one of 
the meanest of frauds, because it is really de- 
frauding the children. We should be pleased 
to hear from others who have _ been thus vic- 
timized. In some cases the chart or supplies 
offered are worth the money, while in others 
it is claimed that misrepresentations are prac- 
ticed. 





spnssteigiiaianiiatnapes 

Delivery of mail from his office is what 
Postmaster Townsend of Berwick, Columbia 
Co, Pa, is determined to have. He received or- 
ders from Washington to discontinue free de- 
livery on July 1, the experiment having cost 
the department $225 a year, whereupon he 
started a private carrier system. Says Post- 
master Townsend in a letter: ‘‘IT had no 
trouble in obtaining the consent of 225 fami- 
lies to have their mail delivered twice daily 
for one dollar per annum. So anxious were 
our business men to have a cCairier system 
that many offered to pay enough to give the 
carrier boys twice their old salary.’’Now that 
the postoffice department has $40,000 to pay 
for rural free delivery of mails this year, 
every country postoffice ought to petition the 
Washington authorities at once. 

_ —-- 

Over most of the winter wheat growing 
belt the season continues wet. Consequently 
weeds are making a rapid growth on fields 
from which the small grains have been re- 
moved. Such weeds as cockleburs, velvet 
leaf and others are flourishing luxuriantly. 
These must be got rid of in some way. 
If they can be plowed under soon, before the 
seed has matured, the work would better be 
done. The ground will be in better condi- 
tion for wheat if itis to be again seeded to 
this crop in the fall. If the land cannot he 
plowed it should be mowed and the weeds 
raked and burned when dry. This must be 
attended to at once or the work will be of 
little effect after the seed has begun to ma- 


ture. 
a 


The revenue collectors report that in north- 
ern Illinois the makers of filled cheese are 
preparing to go out of the business because of 
the recent national legislation which goes into 
effect Sept 1, 1596. Manufacturers must pay 
$400 for a license and a tax of le per pound 
for all cheese made; wholesalers are charged 
$250 for a license and retailers $12. The clause, 
however, which is really prohibitive is the one 
requiring all retailers to display a sign stating 
that ‘‘Filled cheeses are sold here.’’ Thus 
the pure food legislation is already bringing 
about the much desired reform. Illinois has 
come to be a great produce: of adulterated 
food, and it is refreshing to see the offenders 
colaing to time. 

ee ee ee 

This is a year when only choicest fruit can 
be expected to command satisfactory prices. 
As shown in our exhibit in this number, 
the fruit crop of the United States as a whole 
is a large one, and buyers to a certain extent 
can do much to shape prices, especially so 
far as offerings of mediocre quality are con- 
cerned. Observe special care in selecting and 
marketing fruit in order to obtain best re- 


sults. Our exhaustive article on the export 
apple trade, on another page of his issue, 
furnishes invaluable facts not understood by 


many orchardists, helpful in getting full val- 
ues for the product, whether shipped or sold 
to dealers. 
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EVENTS OF A WEEK. 
William Jennings Bryan. 


The accompanying portrait of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, democratic candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States, is taken from an 
excellent photograph and serves as a compan- 
ion picture for the excellent portrait of Wil- 
liam McKinley which we printed a few weeks 
ago. Mr Bryan was born in Salem, Ill, 
March 19, 1860, attended Whipple academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill, graduated from Illinois col- 
lege at the head of his class, and from the 
Union college law school in Chicago. He 
practiced his profession awhile in Jackson- 
ville, removed in 1887 to Lincoln, Neb, his 
present home. He represented the Ist Ne- 
braska district in the 52d congress, and in 
March, 1892, won a national reputation by a 
speech on the tariff. He was re-elected to 
congress, and as a member of the ways and 
means committee helped frame the Wilson 
tariff bill, taking an active part in the income 
tax provisions. Since September, 18%, he has 
been the political editor of the Omaha World- 
Herald, and has devoted much time to the 
propagation of the free silver cause. He isa 
member of a Presbyterian church. Mr Bry- 
an’s wife was Miss Mary Baird of Perry, IIl, 
who is said to have been a college classmate 
of his and to have carried off corresponding 
honors in scholarship among the feminine 
students. She is a great help to him in his 
work. They have three children. 

ale necaitieineteses 

Politics.—The Bryan notification meeting is 
set for Aug 12, at the Madison Square garden 
in New York city. 

It is a httle strange, and by no means log- 
ical, that so many of the newspapers that 
smell anarchy in the proposition that the 
government at Washington shall own the tele- 
graph lines and the railroads are enthusiastic 
over the decision of the appellate division of 
our supreme court declaring that the city of 
New York has a clear constitutional right to 
build and own a system of underground rail- 
roads. Prejudice is a terrible thing.—[New 
York Recorder (Republican). 

Maj McKinley has uttered the word ‘“‘gold.”’ 
In addressing a delegation of Ohio war veter- 
ans at Canton healeclared that every dollar 
of the nation’s debt to the soldiers had been 


‘and would still be paid in gold. 


A proposition is said to have been made to 
the democratic and populist conference com- 
mittees that the official ballots in the coming 
presidential election shall bear the name of 
Sewall for vice-president in the democratic 
coluwn and that of Watson in the populist 
column, and then in the electoral college the 
one of these two who is found to have re- 
ceived the largest popular vote shall receive 
the votes of all the Bryan electors. 


Throughout the United States.—Cardinal Sa- 
tolli’s successor as papal delegate to the Unit- 
ed States is Rev Sebastien Martinelli, a learn- 
ed theologian about 60 years old. 

Thomas B. Watts, Jr, a young farmer, liv- 
ing in the suburbs of Galveston, Tex, has 
been notified by the attorneys of his uncle, 
Thomas B. Watts, Sr, of New York, that he is 
heir to the aforesaid uncle’s estate, aggregat- 
ing $18,000,000. William E. Woodward of Bos- 
ton had an uncle worth millions and received 
notice from the far west that he was heir to 
over $2,000,000 that this long forgotten rela- 
tive had duly left him by will. 

S. D. Worden, the railroad striker, charged 
with wrecking the railway bridge near Sacra- 
mento two years ago, and thereby causing the 
deaths of Engineer Clark and three United 
States soldiers, must hang. The California 
supreme court has handed down a decision 
affirming the judgment of the superior court, 
where Worden was convicted of murder in the 
first degree and sentenced to hang. 

A hill 80 feet high which vibrates, and dunes 
which appear to change their location and ap- 
pearance with every movement of the wind, 
were discovered in the bad lands of South 
Dakota by the state geological survey. The 
nearest town is Hermosa. The region appears 
to be volcanic. 

Forty-two people were kilied and 43 injured 
in a railroad collision at Atlantic City, N J. 
A Reading express train dashed through an 
excursion train of the West Jersey road, load- 
ed with members of the order of Red Men and 
their families. 

The proposed charter of the greater New 
York, now under consideration, has some 
novel features. The mayor, for example, has 
very large powers. He is elected every two 
years, and his power of removal from the nu- 
merous appointive offices is absoiute. He can 
remove at pleasure, which means apparently 


OUR STORY OF 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 








without what is usually termed ‘‘cause.’’ The 
new city is to be divided into nine boroughs, 
zach of which shall have a local board of five 
members who shall have charge of: local in- 
terests, and the mayor’s veto of the acts of 
these boards is to be absolute, and not subject 
to being overridden by a two-thirds or larger 
vote. In the city’s central legislative body, 
to be known as the municipal assembly, it 
will take a five-sixths vote to override the 
mayor’s veto of an ordinance or resolution 
calling for the expenditure of money or rais- 
ing of a tax. The principle involved, of 
course, is the centering of responsibility in 
one man, and making the election of a thor- 
oughly good mayor imperative. These pro- 
visions of the charter may not be allowed to 
stand. 

Marshall Field, the Chicago merchant, has 
offered to give $2,000,000 for a building to con- 
tain the Field Columbian museum if the city 
will set apart 20 acres of the enlarged Lake 
Front park for that purpose. The museum is 
at present housed in the fine arts building at 
Jackson park and is too far away to be gener- 
ally visited. 


Railroad Notes.—The war in freight rates 
between the northwestern states and eastern 
and southern ports resulted in prices much 
lower than were ever touched in previous con- 
tests of this kind. The Illinois Central, for 
instance, carried wheat and corn from Chicago 
to New Orleans for $1 perton. The southern 
roads as far east as the Atlantic coast likewise 
have been cutting rates tremendously. 
The first-class rate per 100 lbs from Baltimore 
to Atlanta was reduced to 23c, from $1.07, and 
others in proportion. A great many of the 
competing railroads in various parts of the 
country are in the hands of receivers, and 
this policy is suicidal. 

Robert Garrett of Baltimore, who was presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad sey- 
eral years, died at Deer Park, Md, aftera 
long illness, aged 56. Mr Garrett’s adminis- 
tration is said to have been an extravagant 
one. He established the Baltimore and Ohio 
telegraph company, which afterward sold 
out to the Western Union, and pursued a poli- 
cy of extension which was not a success. 

The Northern Pacific railroad property was 
sold at auction by orderof the United States 
circuit court, and was bid in by Edwin Win- 
ter, representing the Northern Pacific railroad 
corporation, for $12,500,000 


Here and There.—Spanish soldiers are said 
to have burned 5000 homes of Cuban peasants 
in a single week, lately, and to have assault- 
ed many women. A boy 11 years old was 
condemned to death at Puerto Principe for 
killing a Spanish officer who was try- 
ing to assault the boy’s sister. Cuban _ ref- 
ugees who flee to the cities for safety are 
forced into the Spanish army. It 1s said 
that 50,000 people have left the island since 
the arrival of Gen Weyler, whose reign 
of terror is sufticiently indicated by the fore- 
going facts. But yellow fever and smali pox 
are punishing the Spanish troops terribly. 

Numerous expeditions from the United 
States are in Japan ready to observe the total 


THE NEWS 


eclipse of the sun on Aug 9. It will be visi- 
ble there only. 

Terrible destitution exists on the coast of 
Labrador and northeastern Newfoundland, 
many of the inhabitants being in a starving 
condition. 

Our consul-general at Havana is investi- 
gating the report that several American citi- 
zens Were captured from a filibustering expe- 
dition and shot dead without a trial. Spain 
offers $10,000 for information of filibustering 
expeditions. This is believed by some tuo be 
an attempt to bribe Americans in official po- 
sition to betray the insurgent cause. 

Another tidal wave has visited the Orient, 
this time attacking the Chinese coast near 
Shanghai and killing probably 4000 persons. 
There is great destitution and suffering 
among the survivors. These tidal waves seem 
to have a volcanic origin. 


European Life.—The Irish land bill passed 
the house of commons and went to the house 
of lords. This measure aims to foster the 
desire of tenants in Ireland to become owners 
of land, by relieving the purchase of red tape 
and pecuniary burdens. It increases the time 
for the repayment of the sum advanced for 
the purchase of land, from 49 years to 70 
years. It relieves the lessee from paying rent 
on his improvements. 

Seventy-five men perished and 10 escaped to 
land, when the German gunboat Iltlis went 
down in a typhoon off the coast of China. 

Dr Jameson and five of his compeers were 
adjudged guilty of violating the foreign en- 
listment act of 1870 in taking part in an armed 
expedition against the Transvaal. Jameson 
was sentenced to 15 months’ imprisonment, 
and the others received sentences varying 
from three months to 10 months each. The 
man who is believed to have been the instiga- 
tor of the raid is Cecil Rhodes, who, it is 
said, has offered to come to England and go on 
trial. 

The international socialist trade congress in 
London opened with an uproar, the anarchists 
being refused admission and trying to storm 
the platform. The congress had 800 delegates. 

The wrangles and disgraceful scenes at the 
international socialist trades congress indi- 
cate that the socialists of Europe are not 
drawing closer or making headway. Com- 
ments of the German and French organs of 
the socialists criticise the crazy performances 
at London. 


Thomas E. Watson of Georgia, populist 
candidate for vice-president of the United 
Staves, is described as a man intensely in 
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THOMAS E. WATSON. 


earnest, an orator of rare power, and a re- 
former rather than a politician. As a member 
of the 52d congress he became conspicuous by 
uccusing the house of representatives of 
drunken revels. He was prominent in_ the 
Georgia legislature from 1882 to 1885, and his 
home is in the town of McDuffie. 





Flies lay their first brood in March. As 
each fly lays 100 or more eggs, and the young 
from each egg lays eggs of her own when 
about 20 days old, the progency of a March fiy 
is liable by the middle of August to reach 
100,000,000. The importance therefore of kill- 
ing the early tly is obvious. 








THE FRUIT CROP OF 1896 


Generally Full in the Middle and Eastern 
States—Some Shortages West and South—Ir- 
regular Yield in the Mississippi Valley. 
Taking the country as a whole, the fruit 

crop of 1896 may be put down as a full one. 


While there have been some shortages in the 
southern states, and also in territories west 
of the Rocky mountains, this fact has not 
cut much of a figure in the north and east, 
where yields of the early varieties have been 
abundant and prospects for later vine and 
tree fruits good to excellent. Special inves- 
tigation prosecuted by this journal and a 
summary of the exhaustive returns from 
correspondents everywhere show that the 
older middle and eastern states have fared 
better than sections further west. This is 
no doubt due in some degree to. better atten- 
tion on the part of horticulturists. While iso- 
lated sections both east and west suffered 
some through winter killing, vines and or- 


chards as a rule entered the spring in healthy 
condition and subsequently enjoyed = an 
abundance of moisture and warmth condu- 
cive to plant growth and development. It is 
a significant fact that where cultivation and 
spraying have been most diligently and thor- 
oughly followed results are best. The home 
wmarket must be depended upon to absorb 
practically all the fruit crops, with the ex- 
ception of apples, which will no doubt go 
abroad in considerable quantities the coming 
winter, as there is some shortage in Europe. 
Generally plentiful early crops, fair to bril- 
liant outlook for later varieties and the prev- 
lence of low prices deseribes the fruit situa- 
tion in the middle states. Orchards and viues 
suffered some in New York. by reason of a 
hard winter and subsequent drouth, yet there 
is an abundant supply of fruit in the western 
half of the Moving further south, 
weather conditions have been unusually fa- 
vorable to plant growth and development. 
Special investigation just made by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Clearly outlines these facts, 
our correspondents pointing to particularly 


State. 


abundant yields as far westas Omo, this 
state making a better record than for some 
time past. Horticulturists have more than 


ever before engaged in spraying, and as a 
consequence damage through insects and fun- 
gi was restricted. Prices have ruled low, 
With consumption enormous, and probably 
some advance made in the way of co-opera- 
tive handling of fruits. One of the most im- 
portant and still unsettled questions is that 
of transportation. Rates in many instances 
remain very high compared with prices re- 
ceived, and the margin between the producer 
and consumer is altogether too burdensome 
for both classes. 

SITUATION MIXED IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 

Long among the foremost as a leading 
fruit state, the year 1896 is provihg something 
of a disappointment in New York. Autamn 
and winter apples ure in generally promising 
condition in the central and western counties 
where so largely grown and grapes are in 
good condition throughout most of the west- 
ern half of the state, but the yield of berries, 
pears, peaches and cane fruits was disap- 
pointing, particularly in the eastern sections. 
One of our correspondents in Cortland Co, 
traveling constantly, reports from actual ob- 
servation practically no peaches, plums, 


pears, nor are there many grapes or quinces, 
while blackberries and raspberries in that 
part of the state were a full crop, although 
some shortage is reported in Onondaga just 
north. Early apples are in many instances 
sinall and only fairly attractive, while small 
fruits, though in limited quantities, are fine 
in quality. Genesee Co has been troubled 
With canker worm and other insects. The 
winter proved severe on peach trees’ in 


Inany parts of the commonwealth, nor did 
drouth conditions in eaily summer help the 
situation. The present finds a fairly lberal 
movement of seasonable varieties toward the 


big markets, however, with moderate prices 
secured and every prospect of a good yield 


of winter apples. Plums nearly a failure, 
chestnuts and tomatoes in good condition. 
FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


Pennsylvania has raised a good crop of 


hearly all cane and vine fruits and early ap- 
ples. The outlook is to-day generally excel- 


lent for late apples, grapes, melons, tomatoes 
and chestnuts, while the record of a_ short 
yield in pears, peaches and quinces noted in 
other states is repeated here. This must be 
attributed in large part to insect damage, and 
wiil call for more thorough, systematic and 
far-reaching spraying another year than ever 
before. One of our correspondents in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania writes that fungoid dis- 
eases seem to increase, especially blight on 





‘large yields of early fruits, which 
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such trees as apes. pears and quinces. Re- 
ports of this character also come from _ the 
northern part of the state, Clinton, Bradford 
and Lackawanna counties suffering consider- 
ably from these pests. Berry and small fruit 
crops generally have been plentiful and prices 
low, although there was an excellent business 
in strawberries earlier in the season. While 
the fruit crop as a whole is a variable one 
with considerable scarcity in many sections, 
there will be a liberal yield of apples, and in 
isolated locations a good many peaches, es- 
pecially in counties bordering on Maryland. 
Plums only a fair crop, probably about half a 
good average. 

In such sections ot Md, Deland N J as are 
devoted to fruit growing, weather conditions 
have been favorable almost from the begin- 
ning of the season and crops in the main are 
full. This is especially so of cane fruits, 
grapes, melons and tomatoes, although in por- 
tions of Jersey raspberries were nearly a 
failure. In Maryland, Howard, Harford, 
Baltimore and.Anne Arundel counties, all 
tributary to the Baltimore market, have been 
favored with liberal although not especially 
have sold 
freely but at low prices. Outlook for apples 
only moderate in this part of the state but 
further west a fair crop. Plant lice have done 
some damage to melons and kindred vine 
crops, and there is more or less complaint of 
grapes rotting. A good many pear and apple 
orchards have been attacked by fungi, which 
will call for vigorous spraying. 

BIG FRUIT YEAR IN OHIO. 

Not often in recent years has the great state 
of Ohio been provided with such an abundant 
fruit crop. Isolated townships and counties 


here and there have not shared in this satis- 
factory position, but in the main the season 
of 796 will go down in history as a big fruit 


year for Ohio. Emerging from winter frosts in 
healthy condition, the profuse bloom of early 
spring did not give way later to disappoint- 
ing frnitage, crop conditions in the main be- 
ing unusuaily propitious. There has been an 
abundant vield of all cane fruits, and what 
is more important, returns to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from our correspondents 
throughout the state point to a gratifying de- 
gree 01 uniformity in the excellence of tree 
fruits. In contradistinction to a partial fail- 


ure in other states, there will be a good ag- 
gregate yield of pears, plums and quinces. 
Lovers of peaches are reveling in this lus- 


cious fruit produced at home,and while prices 
are low, there is little incentive to ship it 
abroad, home markets being fairly good and 
returns to growers liberal in the aggregate. 
The early August condition of grapes is 
nearly perfect, and the counties bordering on 


the lake will market enormous quantities 
later. Hail storms have done some damage 


in the central part of the state, but this is not 
serious, and the season may be put down as a 
remarkably good one, although of course 
prices are low. Ohio growers are rapidly 
learning better methcds of producing, hand- 


ling and selling fruits, bringing this state 
prominently to the front as one which ordi- 
narily has a big surplus for market. It is per- 
haps too much to expect enormous yields 
and high prices to go together, yet it is a 
satisfactory feature of the situation that the 
outlet is broad, this compensating in part 


for low quotations. Some complaint of blight 
and insect damage, but not serious; a number 
of our correspondents say the season has been 
rather wet, causing rot Fruit is maturing 
one to two weeks earlier than usual. 

While most of the fruit raised in the middle 
states will be consumed at home,a good many 


winter apples will move out, part of these 
finding their way abroad. New England 
and the Canadian provinces will compete 


sharply for this trade. The fruit crop of the 
central and western states is large in the ag- 
gregate, but uneven, and the quality in many 
instances rather indifferent. 





Gold and Silver Exports.—During the 12 
months ended June 380 exports of gold were 
$112,309,136, imports 31,787,849, net 
gold for the year 80,521,287. The correspond- 
ing excess of exports over imports a year ear- 
lier amounted to only 30,984,449. Exports 
of silver coin and bullion 12 mos $59,862,956, 
compared with imports of 13,136,611. In ad- 
dition silver ore was imported to the value of 
15,620,448. 


loss of 


Little Apples don’t look so small when care- 
fully selected and packed by themselves, and 
if bright in color will command good prices. 
Many of the markets last year were poorly 
supplied with really choice eating apples, early 
varieties, in spite of the very large crop of 
later fruit. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
PapereFlower Pots. 


E. B. KNERR. 





A serviceable and yet inexpensive device, so 
simple that the gardeners’ children can make 
it, is the paper flower-pot, especially designed 
for seedlings. Ona piece of stiff paper draw 
two concentric circles of six and three 
inches radius respectively, and cut out a_ por- 
tion of the ring thus formed, about eight 
inches long and of the shape of the upper dia- 
gram in the illustration. Using this as a pat- 
tern cut as many like forms from stiff manilla 
paper as may be desired. On opposite mar- 


gins, and about five-eighths of an inch from 
each end, cut radially halfway across the 
strips, as shown by the linesa@ 6 in the dia- 
gram. Now coil the strips and slip the ends 
together along the cut lines and the flower- 
ot is complete, as shown in the lower sketch. 
When the seedings or: cuttings have been 
placed in these pots, they should be plunged 
into sand or soil until ready to be shifted to 
larger pots or to be transplanted. The plant 
may then be readily removed without dis- 
turbing the roots, by simpiy tearing off the 
projecting strip s, and the paper unwrapped 
from the soil. These paper pots can also be 
used to great advantage in starting young 
straw berry plants. 





Preparing Plants for Winter 


Plants designed for the window garden in 
winter should be looked after now. It is 
far better not to allow plants to flower very 
much during the summer if they are expect- 
ed to bloom in the winter. Geraniums should 
be — not later than the middle of August, 


and care should be taken not to use too large 
pots. Very few plants require more than six 
inch pots, and many will do in a smaller 


size; a five inch pot is sufficieutly large fora 
plant a foot high. When taking the plants up, 
give the pots good drainage and put them in 
a partially shadel spot. Plunge the post in 
the ground up to the rim; this will prevent 
the soil from drying out, and the plants will 
not require very frequent watering. All 
large plants intended for potting should be 
cut back to the main stem, and ‘after they 


have inade the first leaves of full size, take 
the pots up and pot them as stated. 
The nasturtium is one of the most useful 


plants for winter. Take off cuttings and put 
them ina vase filled with water, in the 
window, or on a table; they will soon strike 
root, after which they may be potted at any 
time. The greenhouse sorts are very much 
better than the outdoor kinds, as they are 
more free-tlowering in winter. These belong 
to what is known as the Lobbianun section. 
There is a double flowering variety with gold 
and yellow blossoms, about two inches in 
diameter, which makes one of the best bloom- 
ing plants we have. It grows readily from cut- 
tings, and its only requirements are a sunny 
window, with plenty of light and air. 
Petunia plants for winter blooming should 
be cut back about the middle of Au- 
gust close to the ground, so as toinduce anew 
growth. Take these up any time before the 
ground freezes. They do not need any rest 
nor partially shady spot, but may be taken 
right from the garden into the house, and 
growth will not be checked to any noticeable 


extent. All plants when taker up should be 
thoroughly watered and the soil pressed 
closely around the roots. 

LL ——— 


Forty Acres in Sweet Peas—In Santa [Taula, 
Ventura Co, Cal, a firm engaged in seed grow- 
ing for market has one field of 40 acres in 
sweet peas. The seed nets the firm $10@25 
per 100 lbs. 
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The Tobacco Bud Worm. 


It is commonly stated that the bud worm 


of tobacco and the corn worm are one and 
the same insect. It is possible that the corn 
worm has been observed at times on tobacco, 
since it is found at Lexington to desert rip- 
ening corn towards fall and resort to young 
tobacco plants left in the field; but there is 
a probability that in some cases another in- 
sect has been mistaken for the corn worm. 
Several bud worms were brought to the Mo 
exp sta, July 29, 1893, and confined in a breed- 
ing cage until they matured. They proved to 
be Heliothis rhexia, the adult of which 
is a small sea-green moth. This species has 
been observed on weeds belonging to the 
same family as the tobacco, but has not hith- 
erto been accounted a tobaeco insect. Our 
specimens left the tobacco and went into the 
ground Aug 10, and the adult moths came out 
one each on Aug 24 and 25. One, when 
about ready to emerge, was placed in alcohol 
for preservation as a pupa. This worm and 
the corn worm ‘are much alike. The corn 
worm is rather stouter, more glossy and has 
less red on the body. When mature it will 
average larger than the species bred by me. 
So great is the resemblance, however, in 
pattern, coloration and in structure that I 
cannot consider the two insects members of 
different genera. 

The injury done by the 
the station consists in gnawing 
young rolled up leaves at the 
plant, the worms, a single one toa plant, re- 
maining concealed among the leaves. An ap- 
plication of paris green would reach them 1f 
thoroughly applied. Where not very common, 
probably removal by hand is the safest and 
cheapest methed of ridding plants of them. 
Since their original food plant was probably 
some one of the weeds known as ground 
cherry and horse-nettle, 1t would be well 
always to destroy such plants when growing 
about tobacco. Itis probable that in some 
cases the insects make their way among the 
tobacco from weeds of this sort growing at 
the edges of fields. The worm measures 14 in 
long, and 1s 1-6 in in diameter. General 
color olive green, with fine yellowish green 
longitudinal lines above, uniform below, but 
showing on close examination minute white 
dots. Skin opaque. Head shiny, rust color- 
ed. Body with tine scattered whitish hairs, 
arising from black-tipped  prominences: a 
distinct but poorly outlined*spot of brick red 
on each side of the body divisions from the 
third to the 11th inclusive, breathing pores 
brown rimmed, the hindmost several times 
larger than the preceding. 

When ready for its next stage, the worm 
leaves the plant and enters the ground for a 
few inches changing toa tawny pupa meas- 
uring ? in long and fin round. It is smooth 
and shining everywhere, and has two slender, 
closely placed spines at the tip of the abdo- 
men. The moth which emerges in August 
measures lj in from tip to tip of the out- 
stretched front wing. The general color of 
the front half of the body and of the front 
wings is sea-green, the wings crossed ob- 
liquely by three nearly straight bands of 
white; hind wings whitish at base above, 
slightly irridescent, outer third black in the 
male, obscurely blackish in the female; ab- 
domen pale ocher-yellow above; largely yel- 
lowish white everywhere bene: ath, with some 
evident black markings in the mé ale, umong 
which are two black dots on each front wing. 
| Prof H. Garman, Mo Exp Sta. 


studied at 
holes in the 
center of the 


insects 


Valuable Tobacco Plant Analyses. 


bulletins concerning the tobacco 
been issued by the Va exp 
sta at Blacksburg, that are of special interest 
to growers and manufacturers of tobacco. 
Bulletin No 50 includes details of analyses of 
parts of the tubacco plant at different stages of 
growtii; No Sl, analyses of different grades 
of tobacco; No 52, percentages of nicotine in 
tobacco. The subject of tobacco study has 
been taken up in earnest to extend over a se- 
ries of years and the above bull tins are part 
ofa series to be issued on tobacco subjects. 
Bulletin No 50 details analyses of 10 varieties 
of tobacco, of young plant, plants at 
time of topping, same at time of cutting and 
again after a month’s curing In comparing 
results, it was found that the ash of the seed 
contains over 10 times as much phosphoric 
about four times as much magnesia and 
one-fourth more potash. In analyses 
stalks and roots of three varieties, 
In nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid and chlorine 
Analyses of stalks show a 
in the elements of 


Three 
plant have just 


seed, 


acid. 
hearty 
of leaves, 
the percentage 

soda, magnesia, 
is much the same. 
considegable difference 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


composition. In root composition there is 
less variance than among the stalks. 

As to leaf analyses. a considerable 
ence was found to exist. Leaf analyses com- 
pared with analyses of stalk show the latter 
to contain about twice as much ash; the con- 
tent of nitrogen is about the same, but the 
stalk contains more than twice as much phos- 
phoric acid as the leaf and about one-third 
more potash. Analyses showed very little 
change in the composition of leaf from the 
time of topping until cured. The per cent of 
phosphoric acid and potash gradually dimin- 
ishes as the age of the plant increases, thus 
showing young plants require a large amount 
of these ingredients; lime and chlorine in- 
crease with the age of the plant. The table 
below shows the average composition of the 
tobacco plant at its several stages of growth: 
TOBACCO PLANT ANALYSES AT VARIOUS STAGES. 

Nitro- Pot- Phos Lime 
gen ash acid 
Plant bed seedlings, $3pe 8pecelpe2pe 
At topping, 3 4 3 2 
At cutting, 3 3 4 3 
<cacniinlelallaatiaio 
Sumatra Stocks Greatly Reduced. 

The condition of the domestic market for 
foreign wrapper leaf is of peculiar interest at 
the present time. The condition of Sumatra 
tobaceo, the worst competitor of fine domes- 
tic leaf, is such that while from 20,000 to 30,- 
000 bales are usually imported, this year it is 
doubtful whether 7000 bales will be secured. 
For some years American growers have kept 
their eyes on figures as to the quantity of 
Sumatra leaf in bondea warehouses. The fig- 
ures at the present time, as reported by the 
treasury department are of especial interest. 
There were in government warehouses Dee 
31, ’, 8,079,759 Ibs leaf tobacco suitable for 
wrappers; Jan 31, °9%, 7,752,420 lbs; July 31, 
05. 7.110.984 Ibs: Dec 31, °95, 6,650,532 lbs; 
Jan 31, ’96, 6,346,625 Ibs: Mar 31, °96, 5,689,- 
500 lbs: May 31, °96, 5,585,806 Ibs; June 30, 
°96, 4,463 589 lbs. In 1$ yrs there has been 
a reduction of stocks of Sumatra leaf in bond 
of 35 million pounds; whether the reduction 
in stocks at New York city private ware- 
houses has been as great we could not pre- 
sume to suy, but stocks have undoubtedly 
been very largely decreased. 


differ- 





Basket and Question Box. 


Tile Irrigation for Celery.—I. S. H. If the 
tiles are to remain only one season and the 
ground above them is not disturbed close to 
them, collars will not be necessary. One and 
one-half inch tiles are large enough unless the 
rows are very long. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to lay atile line to each one. Rows 
about ten feet apart will be suflicient, unless 
there should be a very great fall in the 
ground. 


Apple-Tree Borers.—M. C.: 
to destroy the grubs of the apple-iree borer 
when they are in the trees is to cut them out 
with a knife, or crush them with a wire push- 
ed into their burrows. The best way to pre- 
vent their ravages is to apply in May or early 
June and twice later, at intervals of three 
weeks, a strong solution of soft soap to which 
has been added a little crude carbolic acid. 
This pevents the beetles from laying the eggs 
from which the grubs hatch. 


The only way 


Hollyhock Rust.—Virginia, Montgomery Co, 
N Y, writes us that when her ‘‘hollyhocks are 
about one foot high insects appear on the under 
side of the leaves and sap their substance, un- 
til they commence to wither and drop off, leav- 
ing only the bare stalks and a few flowers. 
Spraying with hellebore and slugshot seems to 
have no effect. The young plants are affected 
in the same manner.’’ The specimens sent 
are clearly affected with the genuine holly- 
hock rust, a fungus which is becoming very 
abundant in this country. All plants affected 
with it should be rooted out and burned. The 
rust penetrates to all parts of the hollyhock 
and is quite out of reach of the ordinary fun- 
gicides. 


Sowing Alfalfa.—Charles Dusheck: The usual 
method of sowing alfalfa is to scatter the seed 
broadeast over the surface after it has been 
finely pulverized, as early in the spring as the 
ground can be brought into proper condition, 
but it may also be sown with a seed drill. 


Waterproof Sail Cloth.—One of the best ma- 
terials for. hay caps is what is known under 
the name of ‘‘imperiat cloth.’’ It is prepared 
by boiling 72 parts fine linseed oil for two or 
three hours with six parts sulphate of lime 
and four parts sulphate of zine. When cool 
mix with 60 parts turpentine | and the neces- 
sary quantity of lamp black. The cloth is 





and dried in the 


painted with this compound 
the application 


sun. After eight or ten days 
is repeated. 


Strawberry Plants Dying.—J. H.Milton: The 
cause of your strawberry plants dying is no 
doubt the white grub, the lava of the common 
May beetle or Junebug working at the roots 
of the plants. his is one of the most difticult 
insects to eradicate when they are very abun- 
dant. They breed principally in grass land. 
It is, therefore, not advisable to plant straw- 
berries on land that has been in grass the 
previous year. By watching the plants every 
day and digging out the wilted ones, the grub 
will almost invariably be found at the roots, 
where it can easily be dug out and prevented 
from killing other plants. 

Grasshoppers.—W. H. B.:The common grass- 
hoppers are single brooded, hibernate in the 
egg, hatch in midsummer, and pass through 
five successive molts, attaining their full size 
in August, and commence to lay eggs in Sep- 
tember in the earth of meadows and pastures. 
The small red mites which are frequently 
seen attached to their bodies, are parasites 
which suck the life juices of the insects and 
are our friends rather than enemies, and later 
puncture their eggs and extract the contents. 
The time when grasshoppers can be most sue- 
cessfully destroyed is in the eggs.,or as young 
larvae, which is accomplished by plowing 
and harrowing the fields during autumn. 








Gain 


Nerve-strength by feeding your nerves upon 
pure, rich, red blood. Purify, enrich and vitalize 
your blood by taking 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


True 


Purifier, 


gripe 


The fact the One Bivod 


Hood’: s } Pills 


best—in 


do not enmse 


pain or 
All adruggi 25e. 


Death to 
POTATO BUCS 


CRAY MINERAL ASH. 


London 
Absolutel 
beast. I » 50c. for 5 lv 
10, 20, 30, ey . cans. To 


Goes 3 times as far as Paris Green or 
Purple, and acts in half the time. 
harmless to man and 
can or 8e. a Ib. in x 
introduce this wonderful new product, will seud 
free 5 lb. can to at least two farmers in each 
county. 5 Ibs, makes 1 barre! of spray for field 
Piauts, or 2 barrels for garden plants. 


Nationa! Mining and Milling Co., 
5 East Lexington St., Baltimore. Md. 
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GET READY "Fine 

Send for description of the Z 
famous ©, 8. CS, hog.? 

2 weighed 2806 lbs. Sold§ 
1129 first 6 Months this’% 
year for breeding purposes.\/- 
First applicant in each locality!) 

gets patr Om time and agency. hee iy” 
L.B.SilverCo. Cleveland,0.| 


of forty animals belonging 
Ug Ag oo ag ae 
day, Sept. 2, 1896, at 10.30 a. m. This Herd consists of 


choice animals. 
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Different cizes and prices. te bem Catalogue ey oy 
THE ELYMYER N WORKS ©O0., Cinciznatl, @ 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


ANGER” Yor familv use 
murket. $3, 25 and g8. Circular. 
HE GRE MFG. C®9., 257 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 
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FLORA’S EVENING AT A GRANGE ENTERTAINMENT 








A Novel Entertainment. 





success of the Patrons of 


well 


One secret of the 
Husbandry where managed, is that it 
embraces in its membership and officers, 
men as well as men, the young as well as the 
old. <All the offices in the grange are open to 
women, and some of them must be filled by 
women, Flora, Pomona and Ceres. 


Wwo- 


especially 


It is not often, however, that these ofticers 
fulfill the possibilities of their position as 
they might’ An instance of what can be 


done is shown in the annual Flora’s night 


with Mad River grange, Ct, given under the 
auspices of the worthy Flora, Mrs Thomas 
Fairclough of Wolcott. She grows a_ large 


variety of plants and flowers, and on this oc- 
casion the officers’ tables were laden with the 
most beautiful ent flowers, potted plants were 
arranged about the hall in profusion, while 
the platform and the steps leading to it were 
a bower of loveliness. The beauty of tlowers 
was never more shown. Foliage plants, bhe- 
gonias, sweet peas, asters and over 150 varie- 
ties of gladioluses, and such quantities of each 
kind. Our engraving on this page is from a 
photograph of Flora’s night last year 

The literary entertainment was in keeping 
with the occasion, the meeting being open to 
the public. A cordial address of welcome was 
given, tollowed by an interesting paper by Mr 
Fairclough, music was furnished by the 
grange choir and quartet, with selections on 
banjo and piano, together with recitations, 
readings, original poems and appro- 
priate addresses. The affair concludeu with a 
bountiful supper provided by the grange for 


solos, 


the guests, and as a memento each one was 
given a bunch of sweet peas. A fitting con- 
clusion of the affair came the next day, when 


laid on the 
not for- 


the beautiful cut flowers were 
graves of members who are gone but 
gotten. 
—_—_— = 

New Way to Harvest Corn.—I have two silos, 
one 20x24 ft and 24 ft high, the other 16x16 
and 24 ft deep. I am well pleased with them. 
The best thing about a silo is the cheapness 
of the feed. If I was building again I would 
build a round silo, I would not build more 
than 20 feet across but as high as I could build 
it. There are ‘but two things to be particular 
about—one is to haveit absolutely air-tight 
from top to bottom; the other is of great im- 
portance—strength. <A silo should be built suo 
that it should not give in the least. Hence I 
would prefer a round silo, soif you find that it 
Spreads the least bit you can put on iron 
bands. Common field corn planted in the us- 


just when 


makes the best 


ual way and cut up at the bottom 
the corn is beginning to dent, 


feed, as you will not have to feed much grain 
with it. I am a breeder of Black Polled 
Aberdeen Angus cattle, and my cattle came 


out this spring in good breeding condition, and 
I did not feed any hay all last winter.—j(J. 
J. Clemmer. 


Samples of the New Currant, Red Cross, 
have been received from Green’s Nursery Co, 


who add: ‘‘On our grounds at Rochester, N 
Y, the Red Cross currant is as large as Cher- 


Its peculiar advantage over either 
makes twice 


ry or Fay. 
of the above varieties is that it 
the growth, having made from 18 to 24 inches 
from last fall set plants up to July 1. The 
fruit is often so dense upon the stalks as to 
hide the canes entirely from view; color 
byight red; berries set in compact cluster, 
with long stems of which to pick. This is 
the first variety introduced of a large number 
of seedlings, the result of scientific crosses by 
the veteran hybridist, Jacob Moore, originator 
of the Brighton grape, Diamond grape, Bart- 
lett Seckle pear and other new fruits. We 
paid him $12.50 for it. The quality is fine. 
An illustrated account of the fruit appeared 
in our issue of March 28. 





sounded the knell of 
the dairy and the sooner our dairymen real 
ize the fact the better it will be. The con- 
sumer is not to be blamed for preferring fac- 
tory butter, for by so doing he is able to se- 
cure an article of uniform excellence.’ Deal- 
ers, especially retail grocerymen, seldom make 
a distinction in favor of first dairy butter mak- 
ers, paying the same price for the article, be 
it good, bad or indifferent, and the consum- 
er, up to a comparatively recent period, has 
been seldom able to get two pounds of butter 
at different times from the same store and find 
them of uniform quality. Creamery butter is 
always reliable and the dairy article must go. 
{Fred Halter, S: aratoga CU Co, N Y 


The Creameries have 


Early Cut Hay.—That is isthe cry and it is said 
that it “spends’’ or lasts better than late cut. 
Some four years ago I bought 1800 lbs of hay, 
‘‘early cut,not a drop of water on it.’’Thought 


I had something that would make Huldy 
give more milk, so I feed her liberally with 
it. She did not respond and I fed the 1800 


lbs in one month to one cow, three sheep and 
ove calf. Then I bought 2200 Ibs of late cut 
clover and it did not produce any more milk, 
but it lasted the same stock two months. The 
above test has decided the question in my 
mind that hay as well as any other crop 





should 
Carr. 


Texas Fly.—W. L. P. 
Texas flies on cattle. 


never be cut until, fully ripe.—[Ira 





wants a remedy for 
There are a number of 
remedies recommended, but none of them are 
practical, as they require to be often repeat- 
ed. If there are only a few cattle, try the fol- 
lowing: Soft soap 1 pint and hard soap } 1b, 
dissolve in 15 pts boiling water, then add 1 
pt kerosene, mix thoroughly and apply. Will 
it pay to raise basket willow, and where can 
it be bought te plant? You will be able to 
get better information by writing to the Fa 
exp sta at State College, Pa. 

Nothing but Highest Praise have I heard 
for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from all who are 
acquainted with it. I realize more and more 
the good work you are doing among the farm- 
ers. Many a person has told me that it was 
worth more to them many times than the 
price paid.—[Ora F. Witter, Andover, Alle- 
gany Co, N Y. 








To Pump Water 


If you want water for any purpose 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Alr Pumping Engines. 

They will pump water from any 
source and force it anywhere, Any 
kind of fuel can be used, pptrens, 

DELAMATER IRON WORKS 
467 West Broadway, New York City. 








1854 -Established 42 Years- {896 


HALLADAY 
CEARED 


b MILLS 


still maintain their position as the first 
in the procession. Most powerful, most 
durable, most efficient. Every mill 
guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

U. 8. Solid Wheel Mills, Gem Steel Wind 
Mills. Also I. L. Feed Cutte 
lron Feed Grinders, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, W ood Saws, Tank Heat- 
ers, Pumps of all kinds and Haying 
Tools. The Leading Water Supply 
House of the W orld. 


Send For Catalogue. 
TIN U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, 


Water St., Batavia, Ill. 
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New Facts About Wheat. 


The various experiment stations have done 
valuable work in wheat culture, testing varie- 
ties, time of seeding, best quantity to sow, ef- 
fect of fertilizers, etc, which are briefly sum- 
marized herewith. Results are not always 
detinite and the individual farmer must con- 
sider the experiments as indicative of value 
rather than proof of it. All except the North 
Dakota and Minnesota tests were made with 
winter wheat. 

At the Illinois station the tests cover a pe- 
riod of seven years. During that time it has 
been shown that the dry matter in the grain 
increases from the time the berry is formed 
until full maturity is reached. Curing in the 
shade, as when the wheat is shocked, has a 
slight advantage over drying in the sun. Five 
pecks to the acre seems to be the most desira- 
ble quantity to sow. There was but little 
difference in yield of plats seeded with 
amounts running from tive to eight pecks per 
acre. Sowing from Sept 10 to October 1, 
yielded about equally with a slight tendency 
to favor Sept 20. In the best season the later 
sowings gave the largest yields. Barnyard 
manure 1s of great benefit on light clay soils, 
being notably better than superphosphate. It 
is almost impossible to determine the best va- 
riety, as neighboring plants of the same va- 
riety varied almost as much as plants of dif- 
ferent varieties. In 189% the following varieties 
gave the highest yields, in the order named: 
Oregon Swamp, Thesis, Buckeye, Ohio Early 
Kipe, New Monarch, Landreth and Early Red 
Clawson. The average yield of 77 varieties 
tested was 19 bu per acre. 

The Indiana experiment station pretty clear- 
ly demonstrated that varieties not only show 
marked differences in yield, hardiness and 
quality, but also in their adaptation to soils 
and climatic conditions. The individual farmer 
must therefore determine by trial what is best 
suited to his conditions. As a rule thick 
seeding gave best results. It was most mark- 
ed during severe winters. The 20th of Sept is 
the best time to sow wheat as a rule. In very 
dry seasons late sowing has proved advanta- 
geous. Growing wheat in regular rotations 
with rather wide intervals between crops has 
given satisfactory results. There seems to be 
no necessity of changing seed in order to get 
that produced on a different soil. It is more 
important to have good seed and give it prop- 
er conditions for full development. Experi- 
ments with early and late harvesting shows 
that there is a steady increase of grain up to 
full ripeness, although the best weight may be 
obtained if harvested in the dough stage. 
The yield is reduced if the crop is allowed to 
become dead ripe. Fair profits have been 
realized from the use of horse manure. This 
has not been established in the case of com- 
mercial fertilizers. For two years the follow- 
ing varieties gave the best yields: Jones’ 
Fife, Michigan Amber, Red Clawson and 
Velvet Chaff. Co-operative tests were made 
in five counties. 

In Missouri 
highest yields 
found to be the following: 
ly Red, Currell’s Prolific, Hindostan, Jones’ 
Winter Fife, American Bronze and Missouri 
Blue Stem, allof which had an average yield 
of more than 30 bushels per acre. The yield 
and quality can be increased by the use of su- 
perior seed. A mixture of varieties has re- 
snited in an increased yield over the average 
of the varieties grown separately. 

At the Kansas and Nebraska stations the 
wheat experiments have been largely aban- 
doned, as recent crop: prior to this year were 
destroyed partially or entirely, through 
unfavorable seasons. At the Oklahoma sta- 
tion the varieties yielding the largest 
amounts of grain are the following in the or- 
der named: Silver Chaff Bearded, Michigan 
Amber, Missouri and Currell. None of the 
varieties came up to the standard in weight 
during the tests of 1893. Early seeded plats 
gave the best returns except in one case. 
‘The total rainfall necessary tor a good wheat 
crop is two inches per month if equally dis- 
tributed. 

Concerning the exchange of seed wheat on the 
resulting crop, the North Dakota station finds 
that varieties do not degenerate because of 
continuous growth on the same soil. Diifer- 
ent samples of the same varieties grown upon 
different soils under like climatic conditions, 
will produce a like crop when seeded under 
sameness of conditions. Wheat culture does 
not demand a frequent change of soils. In- 
judicious seed exchange often results in fail- 
ure. Only perfectly formed, plump, hard 
grain should be seeded, but each farmer 
should grow his own seed and attempt to 
bring it to the highest grade of perfection. 

Much valuable work is being done at the 
Minnesota station in experimenting with 


the varieties producing the 
for four or more years were 
Fultz, Extra Ear- 





FARM AND FIELD 


wheat. The idea is to develop varieties by 
selection and crossing. In other words, wheat 
breeding is being tried extensively. Two 
hundred and fifty varieties were collected in 
1889 and tested until 1895, and from these the 
best were selected for further trial. It will 
take some time to develop new varieties, but 
as Prof Hays says, the work is most interest- 
ing, and if the hard wheats can be improved, or 
the soft varieties developed so that they will 
yield tive bushels per acre more than the hard 
ones, a great gain will have been made. Re- 
sults so far have been satisfactory and the tests 
are being continued. In 1895 22 varieties out 
of the 250 were selected for further dev elop- 
ment. Of these the eight best are: Blount 
Hybrid No 15, White Russian, Haynes’ Blue 
Stem, Powers’s Fife, Rio Grande, Glyndon 
711, Glyndon 758, and Bolton’s Blue Stem. The 
yarieties of wheat now most commonly grown 
in the northwest are Red Fife and Blue Stem. 

Five Months’ Weather—The excess of heat 
this season to date throughout the middle and 
eastern.states continues a marked feature of 
the crop season. From March 1 to July 27, 
the average daily temperature showed an ex- 
cess of 1 to 3 degrees throughout nearly all 
the country from the Atlantic coast to Ohio, 
while the central and western states averaged 
a little warmer than usual, as measured by 
the official instruments of the department of 
agriculture. Northern Ohio and Pa have had 
from a third to a half more rainfall than a 
normal, while many portions of New England 
show an excess butinaless marked degree. 
The following table shows the average daily 
departure from seasonal temperature and the 
precipitation in inches: 


*Tem- 
pera- 
ture 


Depar- Ac- 
ture tual nor- 


rt, Me, \ —7.0 
Me, \ +14 
+1.9 
—3.0 
+0.9 
—1.6 

—3.9 


East 
Portland, 
Northfield, Vt, 
Boston, 

Block Island, 

New Haven, 

Albany, 

New York, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 
Philadeiphia, Pa, 
New Brunswick, N J, 
Baltimore, Md, 
Cincinnati, 
Columbus, 

Pittsburg, 

Rochester, 

Buffalo, 

Cleveland, 

Detroit, Mich, i. 1 


*Represents average daily seasonal departure. 


Thickening Foliage of the White Pines—J 
H. L. wants to know how to treat. his 
white pine trees so that the foliage will 
become thicker. The only method I know of 
for thickening evergreen trees is pruning or 
shearing in. All trees tend to grow more 
dense when the ends of the longer branches 
are occasionally cut back. The white pine, 
however, is different from many other trees 
in that it only has buds on the ends of the 
branches, and if the tips of all the branches 
were cut off, further growth would be stops 
ped. The longer shoots, however, may be 
cut back to where they branch. In cutting 
back with the idea of thickening the higher 
branches should be cut more than the lower, 
thus forcing more growth into the lower 
part of the tree. All evergreens tend to grow 
thinner as they become older, and it is almost 
impossible to prevent it without constant 
shearing. This spoils the natural beauty of 
the trees. A liberal application of manure, 
in connection with the pruning, will help, by 
making a more vigorous growth.—(G. W. Mc- 
Cluer. 
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Flax Growing in Russia is steadily increas- 
ing. The ’% acreage is not yet known but is 
a liberal one. In ’9, 2,471,000 acres were 
seeded to flax, compared with 2,238,000 in 
94 and 2,077,000 three years ago. The largest 
crop was approximately 10,000,000 bu or two- 
thirds as great as that raised inthe U § ina 
big year, a large part of it being available 
for export to England and western Europe. 
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Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel 
Flower and Tomato Guards, Cabled F iela and Fe 
Fence, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabb! 
Fence; 8 ENCE Ci ence Board,ete. Catalogue f 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High h St. DeKalb, 
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> ike that of our reliable OODHUE IND 

MILLS is comething to be prou ie give 
, below | a cut of Campton Re proud of ane Co., 
Illinois, wherethere are $9.000. 





0U worth of our 
POWER 
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MILLS 
At first one 
man bought, 
and then his 
nei gh bors 
secing the 








of the = 
@ chine increased :he sales so Gprenciecty. 

make also 2 to 8-horse Sweep Powers, 

> 

4 horse Tread Powers, and the famous siccrss 
¢ 1 horse Tread Power, used so largely for cream 
2 separators, pumping, etc. A full line of Grind- 
) ing Mill silage and Fodder Cutters, Corn 
) Shellers, Saws, &c. If you write us to- 
$ day, will send our new 150-page catalogue FREE, 
> APPLETON MFG, CO. 11 Fargo St. Batavia, Ills. 
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ase OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. ALL 
SIZES IN STOCK. 


Wright & Colton WireCloth Co. 


Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





The Only Buffalo Fence. 


The late ny Corbin firmly believed it to be the 
Page. He used it freely on his great park in New 
Hampshire, and when he donated half his herd of 
Buffalo to the city of New York, he attended person- 
ally to having our fence enclose them. Not every 
, -~-ghemee buffalo, but no one objects to a strong 

nce 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





HORSE POWERS 


Machines for TE RESHING * CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 
and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 


owledged ; 
as the ° BEST, qusshieten Easy Draft, Dura- 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work. 50-page 


menKidress A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 








The only press awarded medal 
and pom bane at World’s Fair. 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Mo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


“Eli” Baling preeepe 


38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


—— 46 Inch 
Feed Opening 





Power Leverage 64 to 1° 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Iil- 





RAIN UNEVENLY DISTRIBUTED. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, July 27, at 8p m. 
In the states of the central valleys and on 

the Atlantic and East gulf coasts, the week 

has been very favorable for all growing crops, 
but excessive rains have to some extent retard- 
ed farm work,threshing particularly,and caus- 
ed much injury to grainin shock. Heavy 
rains have also injured crops in the Ohio val- 
ley, especially in West Virginia, where local 
freshets have been very destructive.s Drouth 
continues in northern Michigan, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and ina few of the southwestern 
counties of Missouri. In northern Louisiana 
pastures and all crops have suffered seriously 
from drouth and water for stock is searce. 
Although corn has suffered to some extent 
from heavy rains in the states of the Ohio and 
central Mississippi valleys and from drouth in 
southwestern Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, the general outlook for an excep- 
tionally fine crop continues promising. In 

Kansas much of the crop is now made and in 

Nebraska it is in unusually tine condition. 

Indiana reports ‘‘a great crop almost assur- 

ed.”’ 
Spring 

weather 

Dakota 


wheat has experienced favorable 
conditions in Minnesota and South 
and the early sown has somewhat 
improved in North Dakota, but in that state 
late sown did not head and is being plowed 
up. Spring wheat harvest has begun in South 
Dakota and will begin in Minnesota about 
Aug 1. 
THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES 


New Encranp—The high temperature and 
abundant rains have advanced crops very 
fast; some damage to fruit trees and standing 
crops by high wind on 16th; pastures excel- 
lent in south portion and improving in 
north; cloudy weather has delayed hay and 
grain harvest in south portion. 

New YorK—Heavy soaking rains 
harvests and the finishing up 
greatly benelited growing crops; oat 


delayed 
haying,. but 
harvest 


begun; fine oats and fodder largely offset 
light hay crop; hops and tobacco growing 


nicely; army worm disappearing. 

New Jersey—Weather conditions have con- 
tinued favorable to growth and rapid develop- 
ment of all crops, but unfavorable to the har- 
vesting of oats and late timothy, wiich has 
been delayed by frequent heavy rains through- 
out the northern half of state; that cut and in 
the field is badly damaged. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Conditions continue excel- 
lent for rapid growth; oat and hay harvest 
delayed by wet weather and some crops in- 
jured; army worms very destructive in many 
localities, but they are not general: rain and 
wind storms of 24th and 27th damaging. 

MARYLAND— More than suflicient rainfall for 
growing crops; sunshine needed; wheat and 
oat threshing in progress, results satisfactory ; 
corn and excellent; some tobacco 
housed; tomatoes for cauneries promising; 
peaches being shipped in large quantities. 

Outo—Abnormally cloudy,with heavy rains, 
which badly tlooded corn, oats, hay, wheat, 
gardens, potatoes aml tobacco on low lands, 
and greatly retarded all farming operations; 
oats and wheat rotting and sprouting in shock 
and stack and ground too wet to stand weight 
of farm machinery; corn, pastures, tobacco 
and gardens have made fair growth where 
not flooded, but excessive moisture is injur- 
ing all crops; fruit dropping. 


tobacco 








NEW YORK. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Aug 4—The army 
worm has done considerable damage in this 
town, especially to oats. Corn has suffered 


some. At H. Utter’s they overran the house, 
and even the keyholes had to be stopped to 
prevent the entrance of the pests. The hay 
crop was light. Oats are a good crop and 
com promises well. An unusually large 
amount of fodder corn was planted. Straw- 
berries and huckleberries have been more 
plentiful than for years. Butter is low. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Aug 3—Haying 
has been much delayed by bad weather and 


there are many meadows yet to be cut. Some 
farmers have finished their haying and others 
have just begun. Crop very light. Oats are 
the best crop in several years and the harvest 
is now in full blast. Abundant rains have 
improved pastures. Raspberries and huckle- 
berries have been good crops and huckleberries 
are plentiful. No peaches and few a. 
Apples appear to drop more than usual, and 
present indications are for a light crop of all 
winter varieties except Baldwins which are 
generally very full. Early apples plentv and 
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the price low. Potatoes looking fine, but 
weather is very favorable to blight and rot. 
Corn backward but otherwise good. 

Campville, Tioga Co, Aug 4—Corn along the 
Surface, Channa and Chemung rivers between 
Binghamton and Eimira suffered severely 
from cold and worms soon after coming up, 
but the recent hot showery weather is forcing 
the growth, promising a normal crop. Wheat 
in the same district, a distance of 53 miles, is 
about 20 per cent of a crop. QOats are lodging 
and rusting considerably, while the daily 
showers are further injuring them and inter- 
fering with the harvest. Potatoes promise a 
full crop. Apples about as plenty as potatoes 
were last year. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Aug 4—Harvesting is 
about completed. Wheat was a light crop 
generally. Oats and barley will give large 
returns. Potatoes will not yield as heavily as 
last year on account of the drouth. Cornisa 
little backward but is doing finely since the 
recent rains. Pastures are very short, and 
some farmers are feeding sowed corn, of which 
there is a larger acreage than usual, on account 
of the light yield of hay. Buckwheat is look- 
ing well. Tobacco is doing fairly well. Some 
have commenced topping. For the past two 
weeks we have had ideal weather for the 
weed and some late set pieees are quite un- 
even, but as a whole the crop, barring wind 
and hail, will equal any raised in this section 
for some years. The cutworm has been quite 
troublesome and also the tobacco worm. The 
old crop is about cleaned out. Considerable 
has been delivered to dealers lately at an 
average of 4c per Ib. 

Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co, Aug 4—Re- 
cent rains have made fine growing weather. 
There will be a fair crop of apples again this 
year and a good yield of potatoes. Hay not 
quite as good as usual in some sections. 
Much curiosity has been aroused by dead 
limbs, apples and blossoms on the same tree. 
Small fruits of all kinds have been picked in 
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abundance this season. Butter factories are 
doing good work, but butter is very low. 
Calves and sheep are being sold. 





Floyd, Oneida Co, Aug 4—The army worm 
is reported to be in portions of this town, al- 
though not doing much damage. Farmers 
are putting in their green oats to be used as 
fodder for cattle next winter. The apple crop 
will be a good one. Samuel Hiltbrand, the 
cheesemaker of Floyd Corners factory, disap- 
peared suddenly about two weeks ago and 
nothing has been heard of him since. His 
wife with an assistant continues to make 
cheese. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, Aug 3—The hay 
crop in this section is a_ trifle less than last 
year and about 75 per cent of an average crop. 
Grain harvest is well under way and barley 
and oats are excellent and slightly above an 


average. Corn is doing well and promises a 
fair crop. Potatoes have suffered from the 
drouth but recent showers have done them 


inuch good and itis safe to predict a two- 
thirds crop with a possibility of a full one. 
Pastures are very short and the milk delivery 
at the factories shows a shortage of over one- 
half from the June flow. With the short flow 
and the low price of butter the farmers’ pros- 
pects are far from good. 


Rushford, Allegany Co, Aug 4—Though 
it was extremely dry during the early spring 
months, crops of all kinds except hay are 
fairly good. At one time we were threatened 
with the entire destruction of our oat crop 
and possibly corn also by the army worms, 
but their stay was brief. More corn was 
planted than ever before in the history of our 
county and where farmers have given it atten- 
tion it looks fine. The dairy industry 1s by no 


means encouraging. Milk brings on an 
average only about 50c per 100 lbs. AmERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, which finds its way 


to many of our homes, is highly thought of 
by every one. On market reports it is 
equal to the very best. 
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Most for the (Money. 


It is well understood by most Farmers that they secure more 
plant food of better quality and in finer condition in 
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Fertilizers 











than in any other fertilizers made. 


This makes them the 


cheapest fertilizers to use for Wheat or Seeding Down to 
Grass. Try them this year. Address Bradley Fertilizer Co., 








Boston, Mass., and Rochester, N. Y. Local Agents Wanted. 
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CUT PRICES ON PUMPS. 
j Everything the farmer sells is low. 
® sellsiowteohim? Wehave sapecsetty refused 
to join, and, therefore, defeate 
nations, an 
20% 
an 


€ 


¥ yourdealer. Buy noneother. Aermotor prices and 
” goods are always best. Through gratitude, and 
because we are be makers, and are safest to 
3 deal with, the worl 

its windmill business. We have 20 branch houses 
% one Dear you. Write for beautifully illustrated cireul: 


Who 





windmill combi- 

d have, since '89, reduced the cost of 
wind power to one-sixth what it was. 
We believe in low prices, high grades 
and large sales. No one knows the 
best pump or prices until he knows 
tours. We make short hand and long 
#4 power stroke pumps, with best seam- 
ess brass tube cylinder, lower than 
iron ones—a 214 x 16 inch at $2.12. Tell 
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Gerry, Chautauqua Co, Aug 3—Farmers are 
having considerable trouble finishing their 
haying and getting in their grain on account 
of bad weather. The oat crop is very heavy 
and the corn crop is looking well. The army 
worm has done much damage here, especially 
to the oat crop. Some of our farmers have 
cut their oats green to save them from the 

est. Last week Gerry creamery sold 4332 
fos of butter. This is one of the largest 
sales ever made in the county. 


Cold Brook, Herkimer Co, Aug 4—The 
army worm is all around us, but has not done 
much damage in this vicinity. Cows are not 
giving the tlow of milk of last year. Owen 
Jones's dairy of 22 cows worked by De Ermon 
Payne gave an average of 6000 lbs of milk 
per head. Mr Reed has had one cow reach 
80 lbs of milk per day. The hay crop is 
about the same as last year. Millet and corn 
for winter feed are looking well. The oat 
crop is good. Howard Newman had a large 
crop of raspberries. Walter B. Pierce, organ- 
izer of the milk union, has been here visiting 
his brother and gave an interesting lecture on 
Martin Luther. 

Prattsville, Greene Co, Aug 3—Farmers are 
nearly through haying and to their sorrow 
find, in many cases, the amount less than 
that of last year and of poor quality. Army 
worms are destroying many crops and farmers 
have cut their oats ta save them from the 
ravages of the worms, but as soon as they are 
cut they are nearly destroyed. If left standing 
they simply eat the leaves without destroying 
the berry to any great extent. Oats, corn, 
potatoes and millet look well where grass- 
hoppers have not interfered. There will bea 
fair crop of fruit of most kinds. We have 
been favored of late in this section with 
copious J showers and lately mown flelds 
look tine. The farmers are much pleased 
with the interest manifested by THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST in the free delivery of mails in local 
sections. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte, Center Co, Aug 5—Oats _har- 
vesting is now fairly well advanced. Owing 
to the lateness of its maturity many of the 
farmers throughout this section have most of 
their fall plowing done, and thus it is just 
possible that the seeding of winter wheat 
will be considerably earlier this fall than it 
was last fall. The army worm stiil continues 
its destructiveness in this part of the state, 
the oats having been greatly damaged by it. 
Many fields of grass, which promised a good 
second crop of hay, have been eaten entirely 
bare by the worms. Thongh it generally does 
not receive the same pubiic attention as the 
more staple crops, truck farming is receiving 
an impetus in this locality which promises 
to grow greater with each year. Ali kinds of 
vegetables are a good crop this year and not- 
withstanding their being so plenty are bring- 
ing a fair price. The blackberry crop through- 
out this section is the greatest ever known. 
Berries are picked and offered in the market 
here for as low as 3@4c per quart and find 
slow sale at that. It is estimated that the 
crop in Center and two or three adjoining 
counties will aggregate a couple thousand 
bushels. 


Natural Cold Storage—An 
rocks, nature’s own production, is one of the 
curiosities of Huntingdon county and it 
is well worth a_ visit. This remarkable 
exhibit of the wonders of nature, which 
is called the ‘‘ice cave,’’ is located near 
what is known as the old Colerain Forges. 
Its like cannot be found anywhere else in the 
state or for that matter in any other state in 
the same latitude. The explanation is, how- 
ever, comparatively simple. Spruce creek 
evidently once cut close into the mountain 
side and wore away the soft, granular, Utica 
shale, which skirts the flank of all the moun- 
tains bordering this valley. ‘Thus was gradual- 
ly undermined a huge mass of the overlying 
Oneida sandstone, the core and body of the 
system of these mountains. Some time, and 
not so long ago, geologically speaking, this 
ass slipped and fell, forming an enormous 
talus of coarse blocks, choking the stream 
and causing it to slowly cut a new channel 
outside. But its waters still percolate through 
the interstices of the intervening rocks, and 
a small cleft in the mountain side gives exit 
to a small brook, as well as many springs, the 
outpour from which work slowly downward 
until the level is reached. All through the win- 
ter the ice is possibly forming in these caves, 
cementing the rocks together and forming a 
natural ice-house of no small proportions al- 
though hidden from the public view. ~ The 
great sweep of the mountain as well as the 
extreme height of the adjoining cliff prevencs 


ice-house in the 
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the sun from striking here untilit has reached 
almost its greatest height, near midsummer, 
and even then for only a short time each day. 
Because of this the ice mass retreats slowly 
lower and lower, but never entirely disap- 
pears. Residents of that locality aver that 
they have repeatedly taken from these caves 
ice for making ice-cream long after the middle 
of July while picnicking in that vicinity, and 
that not many years ago farmers of the region 
roundabout had prepared holes in the rocks 
from which they annually took their supply 
of ice throaghout the entire summer, but so 
many strangers came and tore down the walls 
of stone that this feature of utilization of the 
ice cave has been abandoned. 

Falls. Wyoming Co, Aug 3—The army 
worms have been doing a great deal of dam- 
age in this and Lackawanna and Luzerne 
counties. The oats seem to be their favorite 
food. In this section not much else is hurt, 
but some places report cabbage and cornfields 
devastated. Some have plowed ditches to 
entrap them, but with very little success. Hay 
is a better crop than at first supposed on ac- 
count of heavy rains, but it is stril very light. 
Oats and corn are looking well and apples are 
very plentiful. Plums and pears are a failure. 
A severe storm visited this place recently and 
did much damage to apple trees, tore down 
and moved small buildings and unroofed 
barns. The weather is very unfavorable for 
gathering crops. What little hay people have 
it seems impossible to cut, as mo two days in 
succession are pleasant. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Southern Maryland is now wide awake to 
the importance of farmers’ institutes. At the 
last meeting of the Brittain’s Neck farmers’ 
club at Leonardstown, St Mary’s Co OQ, Prof 
Amos, director of institute work, spoke on 
the subject and was ably seconded by Presi- 
dent Silvester of the agricultural college. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested. There 
were nearly 3500 farmers in attendance, which 
indicates that we have a deep interest in the 
institute and experiment station work. Prof 
Robinson of the agricultural college spoke 
on the subject of The curing and disposal of 
the tobacco crop. Prof Jolinson delivered 
an entertaining address on Noxious and 
beneficial insects and the value of entomo- 
logical investigations to the trucking and fruit 
growing industries. 

Fairton, Cumberland Co, Aug 3—Oats all 
harvested and many being threshed. Corn 
never looked more promising at this time of 
year. The has just suited the erop. 
IIlay has been rather a light crop but is mostly 
eut in good condition. Wheat crop was not 
quite up to the average but is of good quali- 
ty. Onions are good and many farmers are 
nearly through shipping. Prices have ruled 
low but there seems a little better feeling in 
the market and it is hoped that the price will 
advance, as they have sold mostly for $1.25 to 
1.50 per bbl for tine white stock. After the 
shipping expenses are deducted the farmer 
receives but very little, not enough to meet 
the expense of growing the crop. Early pota- 
toes have been a good crop and sold low. The 
crop looks good and promises a good yield. 
Melons, ot which quite a quantity are grown 
in this vicinity for the New York market, 
have been attacked with the green louse and 
many fields are almost ruined by their depre- 
dations. There is a large acreage of tomatoes 
grown in this county for canners. They look 
tine and will no doubt yield a heavy crop. 
Peaches are over half a crop. Apples are 
about half acrop and pears are almost an entire 
failure. Nearly all crops are good but prices 


realized are very small. 
MARYLAND, 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Aug 4—While 
oats are a splendid crop frequent showers have 
delayed harvesting besides coloring them some- 
what. A heavy shower of wind and rain 
passed over this section recently and tlattened 
the uncut oats very close to the ground, there- 
by entailing considerable loss of grain and 
straw. It is reported that in the middle sec- 
tion the corn is badly blown about and many 
stalks broken. The outlook for both corn 
and potatoes is first class. Many farmers are 
now penning their hogs to feed for the Octo- 
ber market. The sausage makers forecast a 
low price for the beginning of the pork sea- 
son. There will be but very little clover seed 
gathered in this section. With the comple- 
tion of the oat harvest the question arises, Is 
it best to plow once or twice for wheat? The 
general practice here is to plow but once, many 
farmers claiming that by plowing once and 
then harrowing thoroughly a solid bed is 
made which is the best for wheat. That may be 


season 


so, but three years ago about one-third of §. 
H. Hartwell’s wheat field was sown by that 
system and the balance was plowed twice. 
The portion plowed twice yielded fully one- 
third more than where plowed but once, and 
it has yielded much more hay for the past 
two years. The prospect is that the price of 
potatoes will not be much better in our small 
towns than last year. The grocers triea to 
hold the price up so that they could pay the 
farmer 50e per bu, but the wide-awake farm- 
ers after they had loaded the grocerymen 
peddled from house to house at the same or less 
price than they were allowed at the store and 
of course the price had to come down, and the 
probabilities are that by the time the main 
crop is dug 25e will be the outside figure. 
Buckwheat is looking very fine though the 
acreage is not so large as last year. Apples 
are good size though the trees are not so 
heavily loaded as they are sometimes. The 
cider apples make the best showing, while 
many of the fancy sorts will be scarce. The 
weeds grow more rank than they have for 
many years. Blackberries have been very 
plenty and fine and have wholesaled at 
from 6 to Sc per qt. Berries and early apples 
are mostly shipped to Scranton and other in- 
land towns. 


Transportation Charges 
handlers of the peach and 
timore, members of the Merchants’ fruit ex- 
change, have recently made a determined 
effort to induce the transportation companies 
to reduce their charges. Many fruit growers 
and truckers assert that there is nothing for 
them at the prevailing prices and in many 
cases the fertilizers used in growing the pres- 
ent grain and vegetable crops this season are 
not yet paid for. 

State Notes—Thie 18th annual state fair will 
be held at Timonium near Baltimore, Sept 1 
to 4. John E. Phillips is president, John 
Waters vice-president, H. 8S. Zell secretary- 
treasurer.——The Baltimore county agricul- 
tural society, of which F. von Kapff is presi- 
dent, S. M. Shoemaker vice-president, H. C. 
Longnecker secretary and William H. Bas- 
ley treasurer, will hold its annual fair at 
Timonium in connection with the state fair. 
The prosperous condition of Wicomico Co 
Q is best evidenced by the rapid increase of 
taxable property which has enabled the coun- 
ty commissioners to fix’ the tax rate at dS6}c 
on 3100. The appropriation for school pur- 
poses is 11,.000.——The for trucking 
products are ruinously low in Talbot Co [ 
Although the crops are immense, many have 
ceased to ship on account of the low prices. 
Creamery butter produced here is in constant 
demand at good paying prices.——Hon Joshua 
Levering of Baltimore, the prohibition presi- 
dential candidate, has received his 47-tb 
Georgia watermelon from W. N. Mitchell, 
the commercial agent of the B& ORR. The 
other presidential candidates have each re- 
ceived a similar melon from Mr Mitchell. 
As water is the favorite beverage of the trio 
a present containing 90 per cent of water 
seems to be particularly appropriate.—— 
Final arrangements have been made for hold- 
ing a series of institutes in every county dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter. Director of 
Institutes Prof W. L. Amos of Benson, Har- 
ford Co cf, will hold the first one in Prince 
George Co near Washington early in Octo- 
ber, the second one in Charles Co, the 
third in St Mary’s and the fourth in Calvert 
county. 


Excessive—The 
other crops in Bal- 


prices 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Aug 4—Harvesting 
about over. Wheat, rye and oats turned out 
well with oats very fine. Hay very shert and 
about one-third of a crop of very good quality. 
Corn looking fine. Potatoes blighting some. 
Cabbages looking fine. Pickle prospect not 
very good,as it does not appear asif there was 
going to be much of a crop of tomatoes. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Byfield, Essex Co, July 29—The hay crop is 
better than was expected and has proved 
abont 70 per cent of a full crop, mostly secur- 
ed in good condition. The strawberry crop 
was nota full one. Corn and potatoes are 
looking well. One field of potatoes appears 
to have the old-fashioned ‘‘blight.’’ There 
has been a scareity of milk for the past week. 
We have had s»me rain but more is needed. 


Amherst, Hampshire Co, July 29—The bulk 
of the hay crop was secured before dog day 
weather set in. There is nearly a third less 
hay than last year. Oats are looking well, 
though there is considerable smut in the 

rain. Rye is being cut and the yield is near- 
y an average one. Early potatoes are getting 











very plenty and sell at 50 to 60c per bu. 
Most kinds of early truck are later than usual 
in getting into market. Pasturage is not 
so good as the frequent rains would seem to 
warrant. The dry weather in May checked 
the growth and coming at the time ‘of turning 
the stock out they kept the grass eaten down. 

Apples do not promise ¢ above 40 per cent of a 
fut crop in this section. 


28—A bout 
been cut. 


Bourne, Barnstable Co, July 
three-fourths of a crop of hay has 
Some have cut a good crop of green oats for 
fodder and some have sown millet and Hun- 
garian grass to make up for the loss of hay. 

Pasture lands are looking well owing to fre- 
quent rains. Army worms have not ap ypeared in 
this vicinity. Apple crop issmall and small 
fruits are scarce. The town is having a new 


wiblie library building built, the gift of Miss 
Sagas, daughter of the late Jonathan Bourne 
of New Bedford, who was a native of this 
town. President Cleveland’s summer resi- 
dence is in this town. 

A Sure Exterminator of the-army worm 
has been discovered by Supt D. W. Crafts of 
the Northampton gas works. It is the refuse 


from the gas house and is known as spent 
lime. Mr Crafts has kindly offered to furnish 
it free to those who will call at the works 
for it. 

CONNECTICUT. 





Of the 167 towns in Connecticut, 86 have 
taken advantage of the law by which a town, 
upon appropriating $1000 for macadamiz- 
ing a road, receives $1000 each from the state 
and the county, making $3000 in all avail- 
able for highway improvement. In almost 
every case the result has been satisfactory to 
the town, and it is regarded as a good invest- 
ment. 


Barkhamsted, 
ing is delayed by 


Litchfield Co, July 28—Hay- 
unfavorable weather but 
the crop is better than anticipated. About 
one-half has been cut. A large acreage of 
Hungarian has been sown and promises a 
large crop. Corn has madea rapid growth 
but was badly damaged by wind on the 23d. 
Some will be cut to prevent loss. Some fields 
of pot are in an unhealthy condition, 
which will probably the yield. ‘The 
apple crop promises well, both as to quanti- 
ty and quality. Prices will be low. Quite 
frequent rains have again started streams, 
which for some time had been dry. Grass is 
also kept fresh and cows are doing well. New 
potatoes are worth 50c, eggs 20c, berries Tc. 
East Haddam, Mid 28—-No 
army worms here as yet. Farmers who cut 
their grass early were fortunate as recent hay- 
ing has been greatly delayed by bad weather. 


atoes 


lessen 


llesex Co, July 


Oats are a tine crop and are largely being 
cut for fodder. Rye harvested and well filled 


out. Berries have been plenty. Not as many 
potatoes and ouions are being raised this sea- 


son as usual. Where grass was cut early row- 
en promises a fine crop. All vegetation is 
looking well owing to frequent showers. Ap- 
ples are dropping some but not badly and 


failure. Butter is 25c, eggs 18c per 
doz. East Haddam creamery company pays 
2c per space for cream. Owing to lack of 
orders several manufactories have suspended 
work. 


pears are a 


Cheese Markets Are Up. 





At Utica, WN Y, strong prices prevailed in 
the cheese market here Monday of this week, 
based upon light receipts in N Y, a well- 
cleaned-up market there last week and small 
sales everywhere in the country. It is many 
years since interior transactions have demon- 


started such a small make as they are doing 
at the present time. The shrinkage of milk 
from the flush is only about 30 per cent, but 
the flush itself was exceedingly sm: ull and 
gave warning of the lightest production 
known in years. Itis known that sales of 
large cheese were made to exporters last 


week at Tie, 
not want 


purchasers did 
to keep 


although the 
them known and managed 


them out of the public prints. Hence buyers 
were willing to pay 7c here this week and 
felt comparatively safe in doing so. Small 


far behind, the demand for them 
being very dull, and the bulk going at 64c. 
But home trade will soon begin to wake up 
and then the market for small sizes will re- 
Vive. 


cheese were 


Sales at Utica are as follows: 
903 bxs at be, 2300 at 7c, 
colored 1408 at 64e, 200 at 6c, 


Large colored, 
187 at Tike: small 


150 at 6c; small 









white, 370 at 68c, 45 at 6c; consigned, 310 
bxs. Total 5873 bxs against 8113 last year 


and 10,145 two years ago. 
At Little Falls, sales of cheese were some- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


thing over 5000 bxs at 6$@7c, 
There was no 
color. 


At Montreal, cleese was rather firmer Mon- 


bulk at 6c. 
discrimination as to size or 


day of this week. Factorymen offered 5000 
boxes which sold je higher at 7c. 
According to the Gazette, a leading cheese 


authority of Montreal, there has recently exist- 
ed considerable disparity between quotations 
in that market and at country factories. The 
Gazette reports sales Saturday of last week 
at Perth, Ont, at 7c for white, and at Ches- 
terville 62@7e for white and colored. 

Butter, at Utica, 102 pkgs creamery at 15@ 
153c, most at the higher price. At Little 
Falls, 17 pkgs dairy at 14@15c and 14 pkgs 
creamery at 1l5c. 

At Elgin, butter sold Monday of 
at l44c, market firm. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts show a slight falling 
off with the situation not essentially changed. 
Warm weather results in a good demand for 
current arrivals. The surplus price remains 
at $1 12 P can of 40 qts; price to farmers 2c 
P qt. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 3 were as 
follows: 


this week 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY, LE & West RR, 28,259 1,622 454 
N Y Central, 10,347 76 469 
N Y, Ont & West, 20,574 2,123 _ 
West Shore, 8.812 527 465 
NY, Sus and West, ‘ 2 550 
N Y & Putnam, s738 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 on 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 = 
Long Island, 909 _ _— 
N J Central, 1,647 35 _ 
Lehich Valley, 2,708 22 — 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 ~ 
Other sources, 4,060 _- _ 
Total receipts, 147,759 5,627 1,392 
Dajly average, 21,108 804 199 
Daily av last week, 21.192 685 186 
Av last yr, 22,032 1,020 199 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 





week ended on dates named were as follows; 
July 26 Jtlv19 July 12 July5 July 

Hammonds, 40 38 40 42 160 
Millwood, 113 115 121 117 466 
Kitchawan, 86 a3 83 87 339 
Croton Lake, 71 74 74 69 2R8 
Yorktown, 271 262 268 276 1077 
Amawalk, 103 10¢ 100 98 401 
West Somers, 44 39 2 46 lj7l 
Baldwin Place, 200 197 203 206 806 
Mahopac Falls, 359 358 $75 377 1469 
Mahopac Mines, 179 176 178 187 720 
Lake Mahopac, 47 61 68 76 252 
Crofts, 89 83 &9 &Y 350 
Carmel, 131 142 153 1o0 586 
Total, 1733 1728 1794 1830 1085 


Also 794 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 


The Fairs of 1896*. 








A List of State Exhibition? and of the County 
and Local Agricultural Fairs in the 
Central States. 


American institute, New York, 
American live stock, New York, 
British Columbia, New Westminster, 
California, Sacramento, 
Canada, Toronto, 
Colorado, Pueblo, 
Connecticut, Meriden, 
Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
lowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, Sept 
Maine, Lewiston, Aug 31-Sept 4 


28-Oct 29 
Nov 2 
Oct 6-4 9 
Sept 1-9 
Aug 31-Sept 12 
Sept 17-22 
Sept 8-10 

Sept 21-26 
Sept 28-Cet 3 
Sept 14-19 
Sept 411 


2) 9G 


Sept 





Maryland, Timonium, Sept 1-4 
Massachusetts (Bay State), Worcester, Sept 1-4 
Massachusetts horticulturs 1, Boston, Oct 6-8 


Sept 7-12 


Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Aug 31-Sept 4 


Minnesota, Hamline, 


Missouri, St Louis, Oct 5-10 
Montana, Helena, Aug 19-! 29 
Nebraska, Omaha, . Aug 27-Sept 5 


Sept 21-26 
Sept 22-Oct 2 
Aug 17-21 
Sept 7-10 
Sept 7-11 
Sept 28-Oct 2 
Aug 31-Sept 5 
Oct 19-24 
Aug 31-Sept 4 
Sept 10-19 


Nevada, Reno, 
Yew Brunswick, 
New England, Portland, 
New Hampshire, Tilton, 
New Jersey, Waverly, 
New Jersey (interstate), Trenton, 
New York, Syracuse, 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 
Ohio, Columbus, 
Ontanwo, London, 
Ontario, Ottawa 
Canada, 


St John, 
Me, 


exhibition, Central 7 

Sept 17-26 
Oregon, Salem, Pent 7-13 
Pennsylv ania, Johnstown, Sept 7-12 
Pennsylvania horticultural, Philadelphia, Nov 10-14 
Pennsylvania, grangers, Williams Grove, Aug 24-29 
Quebee provincial, Quebec. Sept 16-19 
Rhode Island, Narragansett park Cranston,Sept 7-11 
South ¢ arolina, Columbia, Nov 9-13 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept 28-Oct 2 
Tennessee, Nashville, May 1-Oct 31 
Texas, Dallas, Oct 10-25 
Vermont, White River Junction, Sept 8-10 
Vermont (interstate), Burlington, Sept 14 
Vermont, horse breeders, Rutland, Aug 25-28 
Virginia, Riehmond, Oct 13-16 


Virginia, live stock, Staunton, Sept 8-11 
Washington, New Whatcom, Sept 29-Oct 2 
West Virginia, Wheeting, Sept 7-14 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept 21-26 


* Oswego,Oswego 
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County, District and Local Fairs. 


New York. 
Albany. Altamont, § 14-17 
Allegany, Angelica, S 8-10 
Broome, Binghamton, 8 Lew 
Broome, Whitney’s Pt, 8S 1-4 


Cattaraugus, Little V al- 
ey, 8 1-4 
Chautauqua, Jamest’n, S 1-4 
Chemung, Elmira, A 31-5 4 
Chenango, Norwich, S 1-4 
Chenango, Greene, § 8-1l 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 8-11 
Columbia, Chatham, 5 8-I1 
Cortland, Cortland, S 8-10 
Delaware, Delhi, S 22-24 
Delaware, Walton = 8-11 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, “ 
Erie, Hamburg, 5 21-25 

Erie, Lancaster, S81 







Essex, Westport, $ 15-17 
Franklin, Malone, S$ 22-25 
Fulton, Johnstown, A 4 m 
Genesee, Batavia, S 21-24 
Greene, Cairo, A 25-27 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8S 15-17 
Jefferson, Ww atertown, §8-1l 
Lewis, Lowville, & 15-18 

Livingston, Geneseo, O 5-7 

Madison, Brookfield, S 22- 24 
Mourve, Rochester, 5 28-0 2 

Monroe, Brockport, 8S 24-26 
Montgomery, Fonda, 87-1 
Niagara, Lockport, 5S 23-26 
Oneida, Rome, S$ 21-25 





Outario, Canandaigua, 

S 28-01 
Orange, Newburg, S 15-18 
Orleans, Albion, 8 17-19 


alls,S 15-18 
Oswego,Phoenix, S 22-25 
Otsezo, Cooperstown,'S 2i- = 
Putnam, Carmel, A 25-2) 
Queens, Mineola, 
Reusselaer, Nassau, 
tocklaud, Spring V & i. v, i 
S 15-18 





St Lawrence,Potsdam,S 8-11 
St Lawrence, Cauton, § 15-18 
Saratoga, Ballston ,. 

4-28 


4 os. 30 
1-24 


Schoharie,Schoharie, 
Schoharie Cobleskill, S 
Schuyler, Watkins, 
Seneca, Waterloo, 
Steuben, Bath, 2 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 29. 7 
Sullivan, Monticello, 5S 1-4 
Tioga, Owego, s 8-10 
Tioga, Newark Valley,A 25-27 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 8 8-11 
Ulster, Eilenville, S 8-10 
W: eee ton, FiEdw ’rd,S8-ll 
Washing yton, Cambridge, 











1-11 
Wayne, Lyon $17.19 
Weste he ster, Ww hite F. lains, 


Wyoming, Warsaw, ae 
Yates, Penn Yan, S$ 22-2: 
DISTRICT. 


Steuben, Hornellsville, 
A 





Tompkins, Dryden, 8S 22-24 
Ontario. 
State fair, Toronto, A 31-S 12 
Bruce, P aisle y, S 29-30 
Durham, Boumansville, 
S 17-18 
§ 22-23 
S$ 15-18 
§S 22-24 
Lanark. 
8S 29-0 1 
S 10-19 
0 2-3 


Baldinand <7 
Hastings, Belleville, 
Huron, Gode rich, 
Lanark, North 


Middlesex, London, 
Oxford, Otterville, 

Peel, Brampton, S 29-30 
Perth, Stratford, O 1-2 
Perth, Milverton, S 24-25 
Peterboro, Peterboro,S 
Renfrew, Renfrew, $817 
Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 





Simcoe, Stayner, 
Simcoe, Cookstown, 
Victoria, Lindsay, 
Watcrioo, Wellesley, 
York, Markham, 
DISTRICT. 
Bruce, Walkerton, S 22-23 
West Virginia. 
State fair, Wheeling, 


5S 30-0 ; 


$ 7-11 


@ycoming, Hughesvite 


Jefferson, Shepardstown, 
8 1-4 


Harrison, eager! | § 1-3 
Marshall, Moundsville, § 1-4 
Ritchie, Pennsbor ro, § 15-18 
Tyler, Middlebourne, A 25-27 
Wetzel, New Martinsville 


8 1-4 
Maryland. 
Cecil, Elkton, S$ 8-11 
Frederick, Frederick, O 15-16 


Montgomer y, Rock “T. ‘ 
Talbot, Easton, S 15-18 


Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny,Tarenutum, A 25-28 
Armstrong, Dayton, 8 20-O 2 
Armstrong, Parker’s L’d’g 
Armstrong, meee a 
Beaver, Hookstown, A was 
Berks, Kutztown, » 6-9 
Be rks, Reading, Ss Ts 18 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 15-18 
Bradford, Towanda, 8 22-25 
Butler, Butler, S$ 1-4 
Cambria,Carrolltown, 8 22-25 
Cambria, Ebensburg, 8 1-4 
Carbon, Lehighton, 8S 29-0 2 
Chester, Oxford, June 3-S 22 
Clearfield, Grampian, 8 20-25 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 

O 17-27 
Conneaut ville, 
8 29- O 








Crawford, 
Crawford, Cochranton, 
} 16-18 


Crawford, Titusville, : 8 8-11 
Cambridge boro, 


S 23-25 

Cumberland, Carlisle, 
Ss: 29-0 2 
Dauphin, Gratz, S 22-25 
Dauphin, Lykens, 8S 1-4 
Erie, Wattsburg, S14 
“ Corry, 25-28 
“ Edinboro, & 29-0 2 


Fayette, Uniontown, 8 20-0 2 
“Belle Vernon, 0 6-8 
Carmichaels, O 7-8 
Waynesburg, S 22-25 
Indiana, Indiana, S 15-18 
Jefferson, Brookville, S 22 25 
Juniata, Port Royal. S 16-18 
Lawrence, New co 
A 25-28 
Lebanon, Mt Gretna, A 17-21 
Lehigh, Allentown, 5 22-25 
Luzerne, Dallas, 


Greene, 
ne 





S 23-26 

Mercer, Greenville, O 68 
Mercer, 8 29-0 1 

. Stoneboro, S 22-24 
Mifflin, Lewistown, D ll 


Monroe, Stroudsburg, S 8-12 
Northampton, Bethichem, 

S 15-18 

Northampton, Nazare rey 

 & 


Northumberland, Milton, 
6-9 
Perry, Newport S 22-25 
Philadetphia, Phila, x iv- 4 
Schuylkill, Ashland. §S 2 a 
Schuylkill ,Orwigsbur 
Sullivan,Forksville, S 30. O i 

Susquehanna, Montrose, 
29-30 
‘estend. 
S82 





Susquehanna, 


Tioga, Westfield, Ss 15- 18 
Mansfield, S 22-25 
Union, Burgettstown. hy * 8 
Union, Dailas, 8 
Union, Lewisburg, SB ° 2 
Warren, Warren, Ss 15-18 


Ww ashington, Wash’ hn, S 16-18 

Burgettstown, 

O 6-8 

Wayne, Honesdale, 8 29-O1 
Westinoreland, Greens- 

burg, § 22-25 

Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 


Ss 16- 
York, Hanover, S 8-1 
- York, 059 
New Jersey. 
——_ » Egg Macher 


S 10-13 
Bur acon Mt Holly, s 22-25 
Cumberland, Bridgton, 

AP 











SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Glasgow. 

SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO., Liverpool. 
GARCIA, JACOBS & CO0., London. 

MICHAEL SIMONS & CO., Leith, Scotland. 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON, Hamburg, Germany. 


LARGEST EUROPEAN 


Receivers and Handiers 
of American Apples. 


—REPRESENTED BY— 
CHARLES FORSTER, 76 and 78 Park Place,New York. 


WALTER WEBLING, 


21S. Market St., 


Boston. 


ARTHUR FOWLER, Portland and Montreal. 


W. W. WOOLFORD & CO., 128 8S. Charles St.. 


more. 


Balti- 


C. 8S. NIXON, Kentville, N. 8. 





xle. 
STRONG, 


lem. 





METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


Made to fit any standard size Skein or 


CHEAP 
Every farmer should have a set of low 
wheels with wide tires. 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 
Also help to solve the good roads prob- 
Send to 
ARNOLD METAL WHEEL CO., 
BOX 29, NEW 
For Circular and prices, also for wheels 


AND DURABLE. 


They save 


LONDON, 0O., 
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Corn Lowest on Record. 


From the standpoint of the producer there is 
little satisfaction in knowing that the further 
slight break in corn last week was sufiicient 
to carry it under any previous price hitherto 
known. Last December the contract grade 
touched 25c, but this record has been broken, 
with contracts entered to deliver No 2 mixed 
in Chicago next month at 24]c. Previous to 
these figures. the lowest price was made in 
Feb, ‘90, 274c, following the big crop of ’89, 
which yielded approximately 2,115,000,000 bu. 
It is not necessary to go far to learn at least 
some of the reasons. Last year’s crop was a 
record breaker ‘at 2,275,000,000 bu, and the 
°96 crop has progressed from start to the pres- 
ent tine in a wonderfully brilliant way. 
Some complaints of drouth in Texas and else- 
where have arisen, but recent rains have even 
helped the crop there, and in the great sur- 
pius states surroundings have been most pro- 
pitions. Last fall and winter, when prices 
were so low, vast quantities of corn were crib- 
bed in the country, as stated in these columns 
at the time. 

With every prospect now of a bumper crop, 
growers are inclined to release these supplies 
at phenomenally cheap rail freights and this 
adds weight to an already depressed condi- 
tion. The export business keeps up well, and 
freights from interior points to Chicago, and 
to the seaboard, have seldom been more ad- 
vantageous to shippers, yet the fact remains 
that supplies in sight are enormous. It is of 
course possible for frosts to yet cause damage 
in the northern portion of the helt, but no 
fears of this are entertained. With so much 
cheap corn, it would seem there is little rea- 
son to market live stock in other than prime 
condition. Incidentally, while these low 
prices are very unsatisfactory for western 
farmers,they greatly aid consumers in the east, 
who depend largely upon western feed stuffs. 


THE GRAIN, TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONK YEAR AGO. 
- Wheat-~ —Corn-—, ——Oats-— 

Cash or spot 1896 861895) = 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, 58e Giye 24Xc fc 18%c le 
New York, 6% 4H 3 4 2243 (24g 
Boston, _ 35 : 23 - 
Toledo, G43 «714g «(Bg : 20 
St Louis, 59 68 doag 19 
Minneapolis, 56 66 — — — 
San Francisco, #} 1232 "9738 °95 10 "874, *1 
London, 71% 734, 38 Svs — 

*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 58's 2475 18 
December, 6034 — - 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One year aco 
Wheat, bu, 46,734,000 47.142,000 38.517 ,000 
Corn, 10,752,000 8.810.000 4,654,000 
Oats, 7,164,000 6.537 000 3,754,000 

At Chicago. the wheat market has been held 
within a moderately narrow range and after 
something of an advancé last week, prices fi- 
naily closed nearly le lower, followed by a fair 
degree of interest the opening days of this 
week with values unsettled. The trade has 
been closely watching harvest returns and 
spring wheat fields. Crop news has not been 
altogether favorable, causing at least tem- 
porary support to the market. More or less 
damage to wheat in shock through rains has 
taken place and some of the earlier estimates 
of spring wheat yield have also been moditied. 
After all, however, the sentiment is not 
very builish, owing to surroundings. Visible 
supplies are beginning to accumniate, 
although Monday’s figures showed a de- 
crease for last week. Foreign markets are 
not strong and cables bring little support. 
The political situation also plays an impor- 
tant part, and operators, who under other cir- 
cumstances might support the market, are 
inclined to await developments. Receipts of 
wheat at Chicago and other primary poiats 
not burdensome and the outward movement 
liberal with a good demand on both ship- 
ping and milling account. September deliv- 
ery sola from 60¢ down to 57%c last week, 
subsequently recovering a little with No2 
cash at a small discount. The first sale for 
May, 1897, delivery, was reported at 644e, 
about 5c over _ pt. Nodin store 58h@593ce, No 
3 hard 56}@: "No 4red by sample 44455c, 
No 3 spring 383 @59e, No 1 northern 59}c. 

In oats, the feeling is one of continued firm- 
ness, although prices have not made any ap- 
preciable gain, remaining close to 18c P bu 
for either immediate or Sept delivery, May 20 
@21\c. The feeling is becoming more apparent 
that the ‘96 crop will be much less than at one 
time seemed probable, threshing returns indi- 
cating disappointing yield in many sections. 
Receipts of new oats at this city are consider- 
able but the quality is only fair, much of tle 
grain being extremely light in weight. The 
market is without essentially new feature, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


sympathizing to some extent with other cere- 
als. Exports keep up well but it is feared 
any appreciable advance in price may check 
the business. Recent sales by sample were as 
follows: No 3 old 17}@2le P bu, new 15@ 
17jic, No 3 white, old, 21}@22c, new 18@20ce. 

Summer dullness prevails in barley with ar- 

rals small and demand likewise. Commis- 
sion merchants are advising country shippers 
to hold back new barley until buyers are ready 
to take it, the malting trade being next to 
nothing at present. Thin feed barley in light 
supply and salable at a little firmer prices, be- 
ing quotable at 20@25c, light weight malt- 
ing 24@27c, good to choice 28@33c. 

New crop timothy seed is beginning to 
move, but in asmall way only, and interest 
is increasing. Prices are without important 
change with a few sales of new seed by 
sample at $3@515 P 100 lbs, while ordinary to 
fair was quotable at 2 50@2 85, and old con- 
tract grades around 3 10@3 15. Weather has 
changed for the better and futures rather easy 
in tone with Sept around 2 85. 

Clover in a little better demand on shipping 
account. With stocks reported small, market 
is steady to tirm. Contract prime $7 60@7 65 
P ctl, ordinary to good country lots 5 50@ 
7 35. Futures inactive and scarcely quotable. 
Other grass seeds without business and prices 
purely nominal. Nothing offered, yet a fair 
quantity could find outlet at existing low 
prices. 

At Toledo, wheat withont important 
change, a feeling of easiness developed late 
last week being followed by some uncertainty 
at the opening of this week, operators watch- 
ing weather and crop returns. Rains have 
caused small receipts of new winter wheat 
at this market and a little support in the 
speculative branch ot the trade. An impres- 
sion prevails in some directions that while 
the "9% crop will prove liberal in bulk the 
quality will be inferior, due to damage by 
rain after the grain was cut. Export trade 
fairly encouraging but not enough to help 
prices. September 65c, Dee 67ke, No 2 cash 
Oi @b64he, N 3o 50fc. Corn easy with Sept 
25e, May, 1897, 28tc. September oats 19c, May 
2i}e, cash rye 82he for contract grade and 

ne Poe No 3. Clover situation unchanged, 
with prices nominally around $4 50 for Oct 
prime. 

At New York, grain a little steadier in tone 
but not active, receipts from the west proving 
ample for all immediate requirements. 
Freight rates low, and seldom if ever has 
western corn been laid down in this city at 
such figures. With crop prospects for this 
cereal so tine, and the movement of the old 
crop so large, the undercurrent is one of 
weakness. No 2 cash 3le in a wholesale way 
and 30fc Sept delivery. Oats steady to firm, 
due to reports of crop damage development, 
some well-posted speculators claiming it will 
be 100 to 200 million bu less than earlier es- 
timates. No 2 mixed 23c in store and 223c¢ 
Sept delivery. Wheat quiet and nearly 
steady with Aug 635c, Dec 66}c. Rye dull 
but steady with No 2 western 40c delivered 
and 38@3%c to arrive. Peas 55c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
—-Cattle-~ —-Hogs— —Sheep—, 
18% — 1896 1895 1896 Tso 
Chicago, B 100 ths, $4 65 6°0 $340 $515 $350 g400 
New York, 475 5 7 400 5 3 60 450 
Butlalo, 470 57; 380 550 350 44 
Kausas City, 440 320 485 335 390 
Pittsburg, 40 : 5 375 535 «63800 «6425 

At Chicago, the cattle market has changed 
for the better, prices last week showing an ir- 
regular advance of 15@35c, with the teel- 
ing a shade easier the opening days 
of this week, despite advices of 
strength further east. The improvement is 
due primarily to two causes: One, the re- 
ceipts, which were only 46,000 for the week 

against 53,400 the week before; the other, a 
continuance of strength in foreign markets, 
quite encouraging to the export trade. The 
home consumption of beef is not much larger, 
and while salesmen are well pleased with the 
advance scored, they caution country ship- 
pers about the danger of a slump in prices 
should the supply suddenly increase. 

The class of cattle which is now selling es- 
pecially well is the light weight to medium 
steer, well finished and in good flesh, suitable 
for dressed beef and shipping trade. Receipts 
of range cattle from the uorthwest which will 
compete sbarply with these are up to the 
present time restricted, but the season is now 
at hand for greatly augmented numbers. Most 
of the Texans now coming forward are grass- 
ers, showing good quality and condition and 
meeting ready sale at $2 65@2 80 for steers and 
2 2@2 60 for cows and heifers. Corn-fed na- 
tive beeves are quotable up to 4 50@4 65 with 
most of the transactions below these figures 





and grass-fed steers a considerable discount. 
Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $4.504.65 Feeders, 800 to 
Prime, 1500@1600 fbs,4.25.@4.45 1150 ths, 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 Ths. 4.15@1.40 850 Ths. 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Tbs up, 
@1100 ths, 3.85@4.00 Calves, real, 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 

ers, 3.25@4 00 Texans, Cows and 
Fair to good cows, 2.00@3 heifers, 2.00@2.75 
Camners, 1.25@2.25 Texans, bulls, 1.90@2.25 
Poor to ch bulls, 1.50" 

Sheep fairly steady in tone, the advance of 
10“1l5e last week being maintained tu the 
opening of the present week with mar- 
ket strong. A good many western sheep 
are coming in, rather indifferent in quality, 
and seliing at $2 7543, with Texans 2 50@3 10, 
fair to choice natives 2 25@3 25, export weth- 
ers 3 35@3 50. Fed yearlings 4@4 50, fair to 
choice spring lambs 4 50@5 75. 

The course of hog prices has gone directly 
opposite that of cattle, packers last week se- 
curing cousenehens of 20@30c, greatest on 
light weights, the market at the opening of 
this week being quite unsettled. Aggregate 
receipts not large, but hog product has 
sccored a still further decline, establishing 
new low records, and packers | are extremely 
bearish. Heavy hogs $2 75@3, good to choice 
mixed droves 2 90@3 25, assorted light 3 20 
@3 40. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle situation a little 
more encouraging so far as good butcher ani- 
mals are concerned. Market fairly active 
re: of this week, when Bese 45 cars were 





TENTS OF 1895. 
MARKS’ eeceaaelt Rubber Hands and Feet are Natural in Ac- 
tion, Noiseless 1n Motion, and the most durable in Construction 
It is not unusual to sce a farmer working in the fields withan 
artificial lez, or an engineer, conductor, brakeman, carpenter, ma- 
son, miner, in fact men of every vocation, Wearing one or tWo arti- 


NS . 
ficial legs, of MARKS’ Patents, performing as much as men in 
possession of all their natural members, and experiencing little or 
no inconvenience. 

Over 17,000 in use, scattered in all parts of the world. Eminent 
surgeons and competent judges commend the Rubber Foot and 
Hand for their many advantage 

At the WORLD'S COLU MBI AN EXPOSITION they received 
the highest award. They ore endorsed and purchased by the Tnit- 

ea States and foreign Governments. A Treatise, containing 490 
pa tmng with 300 illustrations, sent FREE, also a formula for taking 
Measurements 6y which limbs can be made and sent to all parts of 
the world with fit guaranteed. Address 
A.A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York City. 
Established 43 years. 


New York State Veterinary College, 


ESTABLISHED AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y., 
sy State Legislative Enactiment. 

Thorouch scientific and practical training in ali depart- 
ments. The location allows of extensive clinics in all 
meat-producing animals, as well as in horses and dogs, to 
which latter the clinics are restricted in the city colleges. 
Unequaled facilities also for advanced study and investi- 
gation. ; . 

Entrance by Regent’s ‘Veterinary Student Certifi- 
cate,”’ or by examination Se p ae r 15, 1896. 

Instruction be gins September 21, 18° 

For extended announcement -« Professor 
JAMES LAW, F. ¥- C.V. S., Director, State Veter- 
inary College, Ithaca, N ) i 4 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, cali on or ad 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigras 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 














$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Soid to farmers direct. We have no te, Send 
for Ciredar. Low prices for car load lo 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M.Sharples, West Chester, Pa. ,Elgin,IIL 











received compared with 65 a week ago. Prices 
gener: ally 10c higher as follows 





Extra, 1450 t » 1600 lbs, $4 40@4 50 Snsicieiainell fat bulls, $2 00@3 10 
Good, 1200 to 1 00 Tbs 4 2”04 35 Com to good fat cows, 2 OOK! 25 
Fair. 0) to 1100 Ibs, 3 GK OO Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, 3 00@4 00 
Cominon, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2 50@3 15 Bologna cows, p hd. 5 OK15 00 
Rough, hatt-t }00@3 65 F'sh cows & spring’rs, 15 00@40 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 000.3 60 Veal calves, 5 00@6 15 





In spite of small receipts of hogs, the mar- 
ket recovers but slowly from _ the low level 
long since established with packers and ship- 
pers cautious buyers. Only 10 double decks 
received Monday of this week and sales on 
the basis of $5 60@3 75 for prime medium and 
light weights, 3 65@3 75 for yorkers and pigs 
and 315@3 30 for good heavy hogs. The 
sheep trade is opening easy this week, the 20 
double decks on sale Monday selling 10@15c 
lower. Prime wethers, 95@105 lbs, 3 65@3 80, 
good medium weights 3 50@3 60, fair mixed 
droves 2 80@3 30, lambs 3@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts have been run- 
ning a little lighter. During the latter half of 
last week arrivals were few and only 120 cars 
were received Monday of this week, which 
brought an advance in desirable kinds. Good 
to choice fat cattle 10@20c higher, cows and 
heifers strong to 10c higher, stockers steady 
bulls and oxen unchanged while milch cows 
were $3 P head lower. Transactions on the 
basis of 3 35@4 for common to fair light and 
medium weight butcher steers and 4 25@4 70 
for good to fancy corn-fed beeves suitable for 
shipping for export account. Stockers and 
feeders 2 25@3 50, cheap butcher stuff at about 
arecent range. Hogs show a disposition to 
work up a little, receipts Monday of this week 
being only 40 double decks. Under a spirited 
demand for the small offerings, best heavy 
sold at 3.35, or 10c Ingher than a week 
ago, mixed 3 50@3 60, yorkers and assorted 
light 3 70@3 80, grass fattened hogs at the 
usual discount. Rather too many sheep are 
coming forward to permit strength. Mon- 
day’s supply 50 double decks with gool ex- 
port wethers 3 40@3 50, fancy lots and year- 
lings a premium, spring lambs 4 50@5 50 for 
good to choice. 

At New York, cattle firmer due to light sup- 
plies, higher fore ign markets and advices of 
stre mgth in the west. Beef steers and oxen 
sold up 10@15¢e, milch cows dull. Medium to 
choice native steers $4 25@4 7! 5, oxen and stags 
31544 25, cows 175¢5 25, poor to common 
bulls 1 65@2 50, choice at a premium. Veal 
calves plentiful and selling at 5@6 50 for fair 
to choice, 6 75 for fancy, 3@3 50 for fed calves 
and buttermilks. Country dressed veals 6 50 
@9. Hogs quiet and nearly steady at 3 65@4. 
Too many sheep have been coming forward, 
prices breaking 25@35c late last week, and 
recovering indifferently so far this week. 
Common to good 2@3 50, choice wethers and 
yearlings usual premium. Inferior to prime 


= on 


lambs 3@5 75, sales ls irgely 4 25@5 25 

At London, American steers 1c higher at 10 
@lic P th, est dressed weight, sheep 11@12}c 
est dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 82 9c 
P tb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE JIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOB 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, moderate demand 
for all seasonable garden truck and fruits. 
New potatoes in heavy supply and selling at 
about $1 P bu, cabbage 2 50@3 50 P 100, new 
apples 50c@1 y bbl for poor to common, 
blackberries dull at 6@7c P qt, black rasp- 
berries 7@9c, green corn lower at 60@70c P 
100, cucumbers 30@35c, watermelons 15@18. 
Butter nearly steady at 16@17c P tb for finest 
emy and 15@16c fordairy. Full cream cheese, 
flats 7@8c, cheddars 7$@8}c. Eggs in rather 
light supply at 17@18c P dz. Live chickens 
14@15c P tbh, hen turkeys 12@13c, ducks 11@ 
12c, western grain easy in tone with oats 244@ 
26c P bu, corn 36@38c, bran 12@12 50 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 16@17, middlings 15@16, bal- 
ed timothy hay 15@18, clover 14@17, oat straw 
8@9, rve straw 14@1T. 

At Syracuse, about the usual trade and 
prices much as quoted a week ago, market 
lacking special change. Bran and middlings 
$12@13 P ton, baled timothy hay 15@19, oat 
straw 8@9. Creamery butter 15c P tb, ched- 
dar cheese 7@8c, strictly fresh eggs 13@14c P 
dz, live hens 10¢ P ib, broilers ‘25@30e. New 
potatoes 1@1 25 P bbl, poor to common ap- 
ples 60c@1. Green peas 40@60c P bu, green 
corn 10@12c P dz. 

OHIO—At Columbus, produce markets gener- 
ally quiet and dull with little charge in 
prices. Poultry in moderate demand and 
Steady with live hens 6c P tb, dressed chick- 
ens 8c, springs 10c, fresh eggs steady at 9c P 
dz. Potatoes lower but steadier at the 
decline with new 22@25c P bu, eastern shore 
Sweets $2 60@2 70 P bbl, peaches dull and 
weak at 30@70c P bu, plums 35@40c. New 
oats selling as low as 15ec P bu with choice 
old up to 20@22c, corn 27@30c, bran $10 # 
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ton, shorts 9@10. Timothy 


tone at 3 75 P 100 lbs, medium clover 8 50, 


sneasenathh 8 50, alsike’ 8 25, 


son 5 50, bluegrass 11 50, good to fancy red 
top 6@14 25, orchard grass 13 50. 


Retail prices as follows: 


pk, cabbage 5c P hd, cantaloupes 5@10c ea, 
io sas Be PD ¢ 23 5 

green peas 5c qt, peac hes 5c P qt, potatoes When sold ina small way to retailers or cousumers an 

40c P bu, tomatoes 50c, country butter 10@12s¢ advance is usually secured. 


P lb, emy 25c, eggs 12c P d 


At Cleveland, fair activity prevails with At New York, little interest is manifested 


prices irregular. New pota 
mand and firmer, with earl 
bu in a small way and 


Rose and other varieties a premium. Poultry 1 074@ 1 10, black turtle soup 1 40, a eye 
in excessive supply and weak with live hens j 

74@8c P tb, spring chickens 8@8bke, live tur- Dried Fruits. 

keys 74@8c. Fresh eggs 11@12c P dz. New = 
timothy hay, baled $10@12 P ton, old 8@14, 
new prairie 6@8, oat straw 5 50@6, rye 6@7 50, 


wheat 5 50@6. Live stock 


steady. Good to best steers 3 75@4 P 100 lbs, 


veal calves 4 50@5 25, hogs 


and yearlings 3@3 50, spring lambs 3 50@4 25, 


wool nominal. 
At Toledo, prices general] 


ble stuff in good demand. New apples $1 75@ 


2 P bbl when choice, blackt 


bu, red raspberries 3 25@3 50, peaches 1 25@ 
175 P case, evap apples 3@4c P tb, choice 


southern sun-dried 5@5ke. 


ton, middlings do, new hay, 
timothy baled 13@14, oat 


straw 8@8 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, hay and fruit. A number of growers in New York and 


straw dull and weak under 


plies, with new No 1 timothy baled $12 ‘g 50@13 


P ton, No2 11@12, baled 


straw 7 50@8. Grain generally easy.  Strict- 
ly choice eggs in good demand with best at 


113@12e P dz, western 11@1 


ens plentiful at 9@12c P tb 1 w, fowls*11@11}c, 
broilers 13@18c for nearby and 8@1dc for 


western. New apples 1@2 
Va sweet potatoes 2@2 50, n 
@110 P bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore,domestic peaches 13}c, western 12@124¢ P dz, western and south- 


in large supply, demand fa 


at 15@30e P bskt and 20@40c P bx. Water- At Boston, fair all-around demand. 
melons $8@15 P 100, early apples 50e@1 P bbl Nearby and Cape fcy 20c P dz,ck fresh east- 


with fey up to150. New 
bbl, N C sweets 1 25@2, o1 


CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, bran is sell- U@l2c, PE Island 12}@13e. 


ing at wholesale at about $12 50 P ton, mid- Fresh Fruits. 


dlings 13@14, fey old baled 
No 2 red wheat in a smal 


western corn 40c, mixed vats 3lc, cottonseed  bskt, plums 4@6c P qt, NJ huckleberries 4@ 5c, 


meal 25 P ton. 


y Ohio 28@30e P @1 15, common to good 1@110, ch medium 






seed stronger in GENERAL MARKETS. 








alfalfa 9 50, crim- 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. . 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instarices are 

W@30c P wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 

=p will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 

try consignees must pay freight and commission charges. « 








































































Apples 


Zz. Beans. 
toes in better de- in either new or old crop. Ch marrow $1 124 
25@26¢ in carlots. 1, peal, white kidney 1 22$@1 25, red kidney 


20, Cal lima 1 65@1 70, green peas 723 


At New York, mild inquiry for future de- 
livery but at low prices. a quotations are: 
Fey evap’d apples 6@6jc P tb, ch 54@5}c, sun- 
dried 34e, quarters 24@3ke, peeled eaches 3@ 
6c, unpeeled 13@2c, cherries 10@10} c, raspber- 
ries 15c, blac kbe rries 54@6c, huckleberries 8c, 
plums 4@4hc. 

At C hicago, moderate but not large jobbing 
trade. Southern evap’d apples 44@5c, eastern 
ch 5}@5kc, prime 5c, sun-dried 2} are, chop- 


fairly active and 


3 20@3 70, sheep 


y steady, seasona- 


yerries 1 50@1 75 P 


ped 1@1ke, raspberries 15@15kc, unpeeled 
peaches 4@ ‘Ze. 
Bran 12@12 50 PB The chances are that owing to the outlook 


loose 8@10, old for low prices for evaporated apples, there 
straw 6@7, rye Way not be as many evaporated this season as 
i last, notwithstanding the large crop of green 


elsewhere will no doubt evaporate a portion 
of their crop, but many of the large concerns 
are conservative about the fruit. Most of the 
stock of evaporated apples from the crop of ’95 
is out of first hands, but considerable quanti- 
ties are stored at Suspension Bridge and else- 
where in cold storage. 
Eggs. 

25 P bbl, Md and At New York, offerings ample, prices nearly 
larrow beans 105. steady. Fey newlaid nearby 15@16c P dz, state 

fresh gathered 13@134c, Pa country marks 13@ 


incre asing Sup- 


rye straw 7@9, oat 


2c. Spring chick- 


ir and prices easy ern poor to fair $2 25@3 P case. 


potatoes 85c@1 P ern 16c, fair to good 13@14c, Vt and N H ch 
lions 75c@1. fresh 1de P dz, Mich fey 13@13}c, fair to good 


timothy hay 21, At New York, all seasonable varieties in 
l way 80c P bu, abundance. Md and Del peaches 25@50c P 


Md and Del 3@5c, Pa 5@7c, blackberries 5@6c, 














(RMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Pittsburgh. 
s‘EYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
JAVIS-CHAMBERS 
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Salem, Mass. 
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oe ET WELL = ENOUGH ALONE” 
is a safe maxim to follow in paint- 
ing —as in everything else. Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
always have been the best and standard paint. 
To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 

For colors tint White Lead with the 
NaTIoNAL Leap Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors. They are the best and most 
permanent. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses ot different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





Buggies: Carriages,Wagons ; 
BICYCLES AND HARNESS 
Strong, Handsome, Low-priced Coods. 
Fully w arranted at prices Which make momey 


for you by saving one-third to one-half. A substantial top buggy, 


44.25: an elegant family 
points mentioned in our me 


Miami Manutacturimg Co., 102 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 












carriage, $67.50. We pay freight to 
w Annual Catalogue. sent free. Write 











JOHN H. . JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BRO Established 1852. 
NEW VORK STATE DRAI 















N Ti LE and PIPE W OR :KS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥.- 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plasier, etc. 
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muskmelons 50c@1 25 P bbl, watermelons 125 
@200 P carload, nearby hand-picked apples 
125@150 P bbl, windfalls 75c@1, southern 
pears 150@350 P bbl, nearby 2@2 50, grapes 
1@1 50 P carrier. 

At Boston, unsettled at usual range. Black- 


“berries 6@7c P qt, blueberries 3@7c, green 
] 


gouseberries 4@6c, red raspberries 5@8c P pt, 
Ga watermelons $20@25 P 100, peaches 50c P 
bskt, apples 1 50@2 P bbl, currants 4@5c P qt, 
grapes 12125 P carrier, muskmelons 50c@1 
P bbl. 

Shipments of American apples te the UK 
have begun in a small way, these initial con- 
signments going to Liverpool an‘ Glasgow. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet but moving into regu- 
lar channels. Western spring bran 474@524c 
P 100 los in bags, winter 60c, middlings 65ce, 
rye feed 524@55c, linseed oil meal 318@18 50, 
cottonseed 19@19 50, brewers’ meal easier, 90@ 
Me, grits 9095, coarse corn meal 63 @66c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, new arriving more _free- 
ly. Prime timothy hay %ca@31 P 100 lbs, 
No 1 8s7/@92ke, No 2 80@85c, No 3 60@70c, 
clover, mixed 654@75c, clover 50@60c, salt 
hay 45@50c, long rye straw No 1 9%c@1, No 2 
85 «90c, short rye 65@70c, oat 35@45c, wheat 35 
#40c, tangled rye 50@60c, new rye T5@90c. 

At Boston, quiet at quotations. N Y¥ 
and Can ch fey $18 P ton, fair to 
good 16@17, eastern 15 50@ 16, ch clover and 
clover mixed 12414, swale 8 5029, good to 
prime rye straw 152416, oat 9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, new home-grown plentiful. 
Southern Rose DO a T5e 2 bbl, seconds 
Tice@31, L Lin bulk 75c@l. 

At Boston, usual class of trade. 
Norfolk (N C) Rose and Hebron extra 
$1 P bbl, fair to good 85 290e, 
fey Va 1 12, fair to good 85c@1, Bristol 
Ferry (RI) 1 25@1 37, N J 1 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, little change to note from last 
week. Dressed poultry: Turkeys good to ch 10 
4104ec P tb, Phila spring chickens l8c, western 
12@13c, western fowls 12@12hc, spring ducks 
13@1l4c, white squabs $2 P dz. Live poultry: 
Spring chickens 11@13c P tb, fowls lle, tur- 
keys 8@9%e, ducks 6O@80e DP pr, geese 1@1 37, 
pigeons 20 @25c. 

At Boston, quotations are continued as 
follows: Northern and eastern  chick- 
ens 12@18e P tb, extra fowls 13@l4c, spring 
ducks 124@14e, western iced turkeys 10@12c, 
chickens 14@15c, fowls 12@12hc, pigeons $1@ 
125 P pr. Live fowls 10@llc, ducks 10c, 
chickens 12@l4e. 

Wool. 

At the three weeks’ London auction sales, 
which closed July 22, 227,000 bales changed 
hands, of which only 2000 were bought to 
ship to America. Compared with the last 
sale’s closing, prices averaged steady for 
crossbreds, and steady to5 per cent decline 
for merinos. *'Activity was present through- 
out all the sale,’’ write Helmuth, Schwartz 
& Co, leading London wool dealers, ‘*and 
Luying seems in fact to have been mainly for 
actual wants, speculation playing a very sub- 

BUSINESS NOTICE, 

Four great states are traversed by Chicago 
Great Western railway (maple leaf route). A 
new colored county and township map of IIlli- 
nois, lowa, Minnesota and Missouri, with valu- 
able and complete information as to climate, 
soil, products, educational advantages, and 
splendid openings for all kinds of business, 
will be sent free, upon application to-W J 
Reed, industrial agent, Chicago Great Western 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Gray mineral ash, the new bug exterminator, 
seems destined to supplant paris green and lon- 
don purple. Farmers who have used and are 
now using it speak in the highest terms of it, 
and the manufacturers are daily receiving 
many testimonials. Gray mineral ash is pre- 
pared by National Mining and Milling Co, 5 
East Lexington street, Baltimore, Md, who 
offer to send a five pound can without charge 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


Another apple crop is rapidly maturing, and 
promising, as it does, to prove liberal, an im- 
portant question is how best to distribute it. 
This is solved in a measure by the prospect of 
an excellent demand on export account. 
American and Canadian apples for the foreign 
markets will be handled very largely this 
year, as in fact they are every season, by 
Charles Forster, of 76 Park place, N Y, 
whose card appears in another column. Mr 
Forster says the concerns which he represents 
expect to handle a liberal proportion of the 
export business. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


ordinate part. The next series will begin 
Sept 22.’" At such leading American mar- 
kets as Boston, N Y and Chicago, wool con- 
tinues dull, but there is no pressure to sell, 
and nothing akin to demoralization, as wrong- 
fully hinted by certain irresponsible newspa- 
pers. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, the tendency is toward 
easiness. Beets 75c WP 100 behs, cab- 
bages $2@3 P 100, new carrots T5e P 100 behs, 
celery 25@40ce P dz, egg plant 1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
cucumbers 40¢60c P bskt, green peas 65@75c 
P bag, lettuce 40@65c P bbl, string beans 50@7T5c 
P bag, white squash 40@50c P bbl, yellow 
40@60c, turnips, new white 150@2 P 100 
behs, tomatoes 50@60c P  bskt, onions 
50@75e P bskt, southern potatoes 50@75c 
P bbl, Orange Co red 1@1 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
emy firmer at 16¢17e VP tb, dairy 15@16ce.—At 
Syracuse, good toch emy 15@15hec, dairy 12@ 
145c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 15¢e.— 
At Oswego, Oswego Co, 1545@16e. ,, 

At New York, the butter situation is with- 
out particularly new feature, prices ruling 
substantially steady. As for some time past, 
the very finest makes of state and western 
creameries are selling around J5c, an occa- 
sional line of fancy a shade better and any- 
thing slightly off in flavor, color or texture 
possibly a fractional discount. MReceipts are 
liberal but the low prices mean a good con- 
sumptive demand and the market is healthy. 
Exporters are interested, but claim they can- 
not take many goods at the prices, their bids 
being limited. Medium and lower grades 
of butter are quiet and a_ shade unsettled. 
Wholesale prices are as follows: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras lic P tbh,west- 
ern firsts 155 @144e, seconds 125@13c, NY fey 
emy lie, N Y dairy half tubs fey 14@144c, 
firsts 13@13he, western dairy firsts 11@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet but 
steady. Elgin cmy 16@17e P tb, Ohio 15@l16e, 
dairy 8@10c.—At Cleveland, market active and 
easier. Good toch emy 12@15c, dairy 8@1le. 
—At Toledo, ch emy 16@17e, dairy 12@15¢c.— 
At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy ltée, Ohio fac- 
tory ord to fair 12@14¢c, ordinary dairy 6) @8c. 

Pennsylvania —At Philadelphia, considerable 
activity prevails at existing low prices, and 
the feeling is one of steadiness. Western fey 
emy 155@15}c P th, fairto prime 13@15c, fey 
prints 18@19c, with sales in a small way at 2 
@3e advance. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fair outlet for 
offerings. Fey emy 16@164e P tb, good 15c, 
imt emy 12@13c, dairy prints 11@12c. 

At Boston, the receipts of strictly choice 
butter are running lighter and prices rule 
firm. Quotations for round lots are as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 164@ 
l7c P th, northern N Y 16@16)c, western fresh 
tubs assorted sizes 15@15}sc, northern firsts 
lic, eastern 14@15c, western firsts 13)@14e, 
seconds 11@12c, extra Vt dairy 14@144c, N Y 
14@144c, firsts 15@13hc, eastern imt cmy 11 
@i2e. Prints 1¢2c premium over above 
prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, ,full cream 
cheddars 75@8ic P bb, flats 7@8e, imt Swiss 
12c.—At Syracuse, full cream 7@8c.—At Og- 
densburg, 1449 bxs offered Saturday of last 
week of which 175 bxs sold at 6 15-l6c, the 
balance at 6fc. 

At New York, 7c seems to be practically an 
outside figure for cheese in a large way, al- 
though smaller parcels of choice to fancy will 
occasionally command a slight premium. The 
situation lacks novelty; fresh receipts are am- 
ple with some acccumulation of small sizes. 
Quotations follow: N Y full cream ch large 
white fcy 7c P tb, ch 64@63c, fair to good 5}@ 
6te, colored Te, good to ch 64@6}e, ch small 
white and colored 6?@7c, ch light skims 5e, part 
skims 4@4}c, full skims lke. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. Family 
favorite %¢ P tb, flats 8he, limburger 12c, imt 
Swiss 14¢16c.—At Cleveland, dull and plenti- 
ful. Full cream cheddars 75@8c, flats 64@7e, 
skims 4@5he, imt Swiss 10@12c.—At Toledo, 
flats, full cream T7@7The, skims 4@5c, imt 
Swiss 10¢12c.—At Cincinnati, quiet. Ohio 
flats T@7ic, family favorite 74@8c, twins 8@ 
8ic, Young America 8)@9c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, about the 
recent demand noted. N Y fnll cream fey 
small 7@7ic P Ib, fair to good 65 47c, fey large 
6?@7e, fair to good 6@6}c, skims 2@5c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, no features of im- 
portance. N Y full cream 74@8c P bb, flats 8 
@8}e, picnics 8}@8hc. 

At Boston, a slightly better inquiry is 





about the only new feature, prices averaging 
steady to firm at the low range. N Y small 
extra T@7Tkc P tb, large 6}@7c, firsts 6c, sec. 
onds 5@5fc, Vt small 6@7fc, large 64@6¥e, 
tirsts 6c, seconds 5@5hc, sage cheese 7T@Tie, 
skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 54@6c. 

At Cuba, N Y, 900 boxes sold at 68c for 
large, one lot touching 6jc. The 45-lb size 
sold at 62@6gc, about 2800 boxes small at 6%@ 


7e according to size. 














COFFIN i 
“‘Just One More,’’ She Cried, as 
She Preathed Her Last. 


Beautiful Minnie McCorkle. She Follows Her 
srother Into Eternity, Via Cigarette Route. 


LA Porres, 
InD.— Special— 
Two lives have 
been tied to the 
stake of the 
Cigarette Habit 
and slowly 
burnedup. In 
the home of Mr 
McCorkle, near 
Buffalo, Ind., 
less than a vear 
ago, a brother, 
robust and 
manly, just entering upon a prosperous career, 
placed a pipe stick between his lips and started 
to smoke his life away. Itset his nerves on 
tire, and gradually undermined his reason, un- 
til, Within ashort time ago, he died a raving 
maniac. 

His sister smoked cigarettes before he died. 
To-day it comes over the wire that even with 
the terrible object lesson found at the death- 
bed of her maniac brother, she could not break 
the cigarette habit. She smoked on until five 
boxes a day failed to keep her quiet, and as 
she lay dying, piteously she cried for ‘Just 
One More Cigarette!”’ Strong and beautiful 
as she once was, cigarettes enslaved her, re- 
duced her to a mere skeleton, and dethroned 
her reason. 

Tobacco users, don’t you think it time to 
ecallafalt? Can’t you hear the warning death 
rattle ringing in your ears ? Better take time 
to investigate the merits of No-To-Bac, which 
is absolutely guaranteed to relieve you of the to- 
bacco habit in every form, make your nerves 
strong, and put you in possession of all the en- 
joyment and good things of life that belong to 
a well, vigorous, strong, happy man. 

No-To-Bac will do all this and more. Why 
not try it? Yourun no physical or financial 
risk. Oyer 300,000 have been cured. You can 
get samples free, with booklet, if you simply 
address The Sterling Remedy Co., New York 
or Chicago; or, you can buy three boxes from 
your druggists under an absolute guarantee 
to cure. 

Beware of fraudulent substitutes and im- 
itations! There is only one guaranteed cure— 
NO-TO-BAC. It’s time tested and tried. See 
that you get it, and take no other. 








scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
8.8S.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


WEEKL $5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
$9 quired, failure impossible; our 





SPECIMEN 


Of what you can do if you only usea 


Marlin Repeating Rifle 


Five shots at 12 yards with a 22 calibre. Target exact size. 
Send stamp for 68-;age catalogue. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. ,New Haven,Conn. 
BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


High e 
cade BSICYC es 
——— Shipped anywhere 
A\P Cc. 0. LD. at lowest 
=>" Z-*wholesale prices. 
K—Fi s 100*Oak wood’for $57.50 
— $85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 
7 365 “ + $37.50 
‘ Kite” $20 Bieyele “$10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 lbs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’Union,162 W.VanBuren St.B- 42Chicago 
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Huldah Turner’s Mistake 


$y Hope Daring. 





ee) 
CUS ph 


THRESHING MACHINF 
had been busy all day in 
the farm yard of John Tur- 
ner. The great stack of 
golden straw towered close 
under the of the 
barn, the granary’ bins 

were piled high with grain and the machine, 

its work done, was slowly steaming down the 


s 





eaves 


road. 
In the large, old-fashioned house the day 
had been a busy one. To prepare dinner and 


supper for 15 men, their appetites whetted by 


work in the open air, involves no small 
amount of work. However, it was nearly 


over; Mrs Turner and her 15-years-old daugh- 
ters were finishing the dishes. 

‘©All done, girlies, but the milk things,’’ the 
mother announeed. ‘‘ Mother hates to ask you 
to do them, for she knows you are so tired. 
But father is sitting on the porch, looking so 
tired and discouraged.’’ 

‘Oh, we'll do the milk things!’’ Edna cried. 

‘‘Do you think the wheat is’ bad, mother?’’ 


Edith asked, a note of deep concern in her 
fresh young voice. 
Edith was smaller than her sister. Both 


girls were dark, but Edith had soft, himinous 
bine eyes, like those of her mother. Huldah 
Turner stood wiping her hands at the kitchen 


smk She was a tall and a strikingly hand- 
some woman, with a warm, white skin, clear- 
cut features, delicately molded hands and 
feet, and masses of chestnut hair in which 


were glints of gold. She hesitated before an- 
swering her daughter s question. At last she 
said gently: ‘‘] fear itis. But we will not 
mind, because, you know, we are all together. 
Only father has worked very hard and we 
must comfort him.’’ 


She passed out of the room. For a few min- 


utes the girls worked in silence. Then Edna 
said, a little fretfully, ‘‘It’s too bad.’’ 
‘Pm sorry,’’? and Edith shook her dark 


head soberly. ‘‘Still nothing ean be very bad 


while we have our dear, beautiful mother. 
Edna, she is the very best woman on the 
earth.’’ 


“Of course. That is a subject we always 
agree on.’’ 

Meanwhile Huldah had joined her husband, 
who had thrown himself down eon the upper 
step of the west porch. She sat down by his 
side and slipped her hand silently in his. 

‘*Ts the wheat rusted, John?’’ 

“Ven? 

Huldah moved her beautiful head so that it 
rested against his arm before she asked her 
hext question: 

**Is it very bad?’’ 

‘*Tt will sell for half price. The 
on the thousand bushels will be 
that after all our serimping this year we can 
pay nothing but the interest on the mortgage.”’ 

‘*We will be no worse off than last year,’’ 
she began, but he interrupted her. 

“Don’t. Huldah. No worse off! O 
TI have tried so hard!’’ 

‘*‘T know, John. And we are happy in spite 
of it all. While I have you and wy girlies I 
am content.’’ 

‘‘T made the mistake years ago,’’ he said 
bitterly. ‘‘It was when father’s estate was 
settled. IT was eager to buy out the other heirs 
and keep the old place. Wecould have paid 
for the farm by this time, Huldah, had it not 
been for the cost of buildings that were 
on it. This house cost six thousand dollars 
to build and added two-thirds of that sum to 
the price paid for the farm ’’ 


difference 


enough so 


wife, 


the 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


“*We have done well,’’ she said soothingly. 
‘The debt is only twenty-five hundred now.’’ 

‘When can we pay that with these times? 
I wish I had the money the house is insured 
for, three thousand dollars. Why, I could 
build a cozy little home for half that and pay 
the rest on the mortgage.’’ 


‘Don’t worry so much about the mortgage,’’ 
lifting his hand to her lips. 
‘‘Tt is on your aecount, dear,’’ he said 


wearily. ‘‘Huldah, when you gave yourself 
to me 15 years ago I expected ere this to re- 
store to you the luxuries you renounced for 
my sake. You, my darling, with your college 
training, your beauty and your talents, to 
spend all these years in wy kitchen doing the 
work of a servant!’’ 


‘* John,’’—her voice was grave,—‘‘in place of 


the luxuries you say I renounced for your 
sake you have given me love, tenderness, 
trust. You may not have made money; you 


have made something better—character. In 
all these years, my husband, I have found no 
flaw in your perfect honor. As to my educa- 
tion and early advantages, I am a better wo- 
man, consequently a better wife and mother, 
forthem. And they will enable me to teach 
our daughters. I would rather be your wife 
and live in one room all my life than to be 
the mistress of a mansion without you. Can 
I say more?’’ 

Something of the bitterness faded out of his 
face as he drew her to him. 

Early in October came a raw morning with 
aligh wind. John had a few days before 
put up the stove in the sitting room. He 
built a fire and when called to breakfast left 
the door into the dining-room open, saying: 
“*T’ve made a good fire and it will warm this 
room too. We must havea stove up here soon.’’ 

**Does your head ache?’’ Huldah asked as 
she took her place. ‘‘ Youreyes are so heavy.”’ 

‘*No, Lam perfectly well,’’ he replied, with 
a man’s irritation at his health being madea 
subject of comment. Notwithstanding his as- 
sertion he ate very little breakfast. The fra- 
grant coffee, served with thick, yellow cream, 
the graham gems, steak, baked potatoes, fresh 
grapes and doughnuts were all unsuccessful- 
ly pressed upon him by his wife and daugh- 
ters. He lingered at the tabie, though, listen- 
ing to Edna’s merry voice and Edith’s graver 
one. 

Suddenly a ery roused them. Before they 
could leave the table a neighbor ran up on the 
back porch, crying, ‘‘Fire! Fire! Turner, 
your house is on fire upstairs !”’ 

Then followed the most terrible hour of 
Hnuldah Turner’s life. For months afterward 
she used to wake from a troubled sleep with 
the sound of the rushing, surging flames in 
her ears. 

The fire had caught from the sitting room 
chimney and had gained too much headway 
to be extinguished. A few precious moments 
were wasted trying to do this. At her father’s 
command Ecaith, calm and collected beyond 
her years, took her place at the great dinner 
bell and the continued ringing broughe help 
from the adjacent farms. Huldah and Edna 
collected the valuables while the men guard- 
ed the barn and assisted Jolin in carrying out 
the furniture. Owing to the great size of the 
house the chamber was rarely used, so nearly 
everything was on the ground floor. 

It was But little remained in 
the house when it was no longer safe to enter 
it. Huldah stood and watched the beautiful, 
but cruel flames as they swept away what had 
been a happy home. At her feet Edna sat, 


soon over. 


weeping noisily, while Edith silently held 
her mother’s hand. John and Mr Reeves, a 


neighbor, joined them. 

**Tt’s hard lines, John,’’ Mr Reeves said, 
sympathy in every line of his kindly face. 
**You are insured?’’ 

‘*For tlfree thousand.’’ There was some- 
thing mm the words that grated on Huldah’s 
ear. ‘That will build me a new house.’’ 

The wife turned and looked straight in her 
husband’s face. What she read there was 
enough. She fell heavily forward. There 
was a loud outery from the girls. Mr Reeves 
said reassuringly: 

‘*She has only fainted. The excitement has 
been too much for her. Why, John, man, you 
look like death. It’s only a faint.’’ 

Huldah had quickly recovered from her 
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fainting fit the day of the fire. But she was 
not the hopeful, sunny Huldah of the past. 
The doctor talked learnedly of the shock to 
her nerves, claiming that time would set all 
things right. It was not alone that her step 
was slower and her face paler. There was a 
look of nameless terror in her eyes, a reserve 


in her manner that awed her husband and 
children. John tried not to notice this 
change. He eould not ask his wife what had 
come between them; he was powerless. She 


listened wearily to his plans and when con- 
sulted regarding the new house, shrank. from 
the subject with unmistakable dislike. The 
building went on. The house was to be small, 
though neat and convenient. It was hurried, 
as the weather was growing cold and the 
granary was not comfortable. 

Early in the winter the house was ecomplet- 
ed. The evening before the day when they 
were to move in John went at dusk to re- 
plenish the fires. As he opened the outside 
door the sound of low sobbing fell upon his 
ear. He advanced quietly to the door of the 
sitting room. Itwas Huldah. She was :itting 
on a box, her head resting on the window 
sill, while her form was trembling and quiver- 
ing with the intensity of her grief. 


John stood for a moment, thinking. Was it 


forever past, the beautiful home life of love 
and trust? Was there no forgiveness in Hul- 


dah’s nature for such a sin as his? If so, bet- 
ter know it now. His heart beat so loudly he 
wondered that she did not hear it. He looked 
out into the gathering shadows of the night, 
out over the snow-covered fields, then up to 
the cloud-veiled sky. : 

‘*T will,’’ he said, shutting his teeth hard. 
‘*T will make one appeal.’’ 

He advanced, and kneeling by Huldah’s side 
encircled her with his arm. It was not the 
first time that she had shrunk from his em- 
brace, but it was like a sword thrust. 

*“Huldah,’’ his voice was hoarse with emo- 
tion, ‘*I know what is breaking your heart. I 
have been weighed in the balance, dear, and 
found wanting. And yet, it was only for one 
moment that the wicked joy found lodgment 
in my soul. At the instant that your eyes 
met mine, I rejoiced that the house had burn- 
ed. I remembered how I could build a small- 
er house and pay the rest of the inoney on the 
mortgage. The next breath, Huldah, I saw that 
morally to be glad if was done was but one 
remove from wishing it doue—from doing it. 
You, with your noble ideal of life, saw my 
soul in that moment of sin. Huldah, has that 
sight forever destroyed our happiness?’ 

‘Is this that you have told meall?’’ She 
raised her head, that in the fading light she 
might see his face. 

A dim comprehension of her meaning came 
to him. He grew very pale, but replied 
promptly, ‘* As God sees my heart, it is.’’ 

Silence fell between them. When Huldah 
spoke her voice was sharp with pain. 

‘And I have wronged you, have thought 
that you, the father of my children and the 
man I love, was a criminal. I must speak, 
althongh my words forever kill your love for 
me.’ 

She paused. He made no reply, but tender- 
ly drew her to his breast. 

“John, I thought you burned the house, 
that you knew of the chimney’s unsafeness 
when you started the fire. That was the way 
I interpreted the awful look that came into 
your eyes. I—’’ her voice failed her. 

Still he did not speak. His only movement 
was to draw her still closer to him. 

‘*You know how perfect has been my trust, 
you can imagine something of what I have 
suffered. Had I loved less it would have 
been easier to bear. O John, John, can 
you forgive me?”’ 

Again John Turner’s wife had a glimpse of 
depths .n his nature of which she had never 
known. There was something almost divine 
in the tenderness that illumined his face. 

‘“*Fully, freely, my wife. I never dreamed 
that you thought me guilty of aught save re- 
joicing that the deed was done. It was only 
a momentary impulse, Huldah. Had it been 
more, the difference between that and the act 
would bave been slight. Huldah darling, the 
past shall go. Here, in our new home, we 
will renew the vow to be one in heart until 
death.”’ 
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PEPPERGRASS PAPERS. 


ERE IS FALSEHOOD, ’’said 
a friend cf the writer, ‘‘in 
Longfellow’s Psalm _ of 
Life. Or, if you will, call 
it exaggeration. Thuose 
lines so often quoted to fire 
the ambition of youth— 
‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time, 
these lines, I say, cannot be accepted at their 
face value. How many of us can leave ‘foot- 
prints in tne sands of time?’ It was very 
gracious of the poet to include us all with 
himself in that ‘we,’ but I beiieve that to lit- 
eral-minded youth his words have proved a 
delusion. They have fed the American passion 
for fame and its counterfeits—notoriety, con- 
spicuous position, blatant demagogism.’’ The 
speaker shut his volume of Longfellow with 
a slam. 

Here is a live topic, truly. The poet bids 
us examine the footprints of great men and 
then go out and make some of 
our own. He says we can 
make our lives sublime; thatis 
true. But when he plants in 
the breast of a boy or girla 
great hope, a seed which is go- 
ing to grow and dominate the 
whole life, he does a moment- 
ous thing. To one boy who 
has*in him the making ofa 
Longfellow, a Raphael, a Lin- 
coln, there are hundreds of thousands pos- 
sessed of ordinary endowments. Onve tainted 
with an undue longing for fame—convinced, 
perhaps, that all he has to do to become presi- 
dent of the United States is to exert himself— 
the youth of small abilities and large vanity 
struggles in one way and another to become 
conspicuous, until he makes a nuisance of 
himself. ‘* Better,’ ‘he reasons, *‘jump off Ni- 
agara ina barrel, or even commit suicide in a 
sensational manner, than not get my name in 
the papers at all.”’ None of us would respect 
an army composed entirely of generals; and 
fancy a band in which every other man was a 
drum imwajor! 


The first half of a man’s life, says a philoso- 
pher of the period, is spentin getting his name 
in the papers, and the last half in keeping it 
out. Our notoriety-seeking young man, if he 
has beneath the surface some plain common 
sense, learns his lesson after a while, and is 
content to renounce fame and devote his ener- 
gies to useful ends. A wise Frenchman once 
observed that one’s character is determined 
to a considerable degree by the way in which 
he accepts his limitations. We who come to 
recognize our early ambitions as far beyond 
our reach, and take the disappointment in 
a philosophical manner, are the wiser, and 
better. and larger, for having exercised our 
poor little wings. The tumble taught us to be 
useful and contented. 


But the spirit of democracy breeds states- 

men and demagougues, heroes and ‘‘players to 

the grand - stand,’’ 

side by side. In the 

last few years for- 

tunes and reputations 

have been madeina 

day, and the thirst 

for personal promi- 

nence has become in- 

tense. More to-day, 

perhaps, than when 

Longfellow wrote the 

Psalm of Life, our 

boys and girls need to have held up before 

them the one and only standard, true service. 

If fame is within their grasp, here is the path 

which leads thereto. All of which is buta 

variation of some excellent advice uttered 

centuries ago—‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 

Goi and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’ 


There was once a theatrical manager in 
London who had his living to earn anda 
playhouse to fill day by day by means of stir- 
ring dramas which should make the heroes 
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of history live and move again, and the prin- 
ciples of justice and truth work themselves 
out in living panarama on the stage. Merely 
to ‘tact well his part,’’ without dream- 
ing that fame would even be his, Shake- 
speare wrought his immortal plays. Had he 
sat amid visions of future glory and nibbled 
his pen, conscious of his own importance, we 
should have lost a Macbeth, a Merchant of 
Venice, a Hamlet. A young graduate of Yale, 
years ago, edited a little magazine, and the 
manuscripts which he longed for refused to 
come. The space must be filled, so he set at 
work manfully and produced The Reveries of 
a Bachelor,by Ik Marvel. These Reveries are 
selling well to this day. In like manner Bret 
Harte, miner and journalist, while editor of a 
magazine in California, was forced to supply 
material which was lacking, and his stories 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains,as breezy and 
fragrant as the forests themselves, were the 
result. 

The best work, whether of writer, artist or 
statesman, is unconscious. It is done usual- 
ly in the line of service. Abraham Lin- 
coln was ambitious, and sought oflice, but 
the thought of the presidency he shunned. 
Jecause he hurled himself into the contest 
over slavery for principle’s sake,he was sum- 
moned to the very head of the government. 
Ulysses S. Grant, deticient in ambition, 
hastened to his country’s aid, and achieved 
the summit of military glory. Read your his- 
tory with this thought in view, and count the 
number of those who, losing their life, 
found it. 


‘**Fame,’’ said Dr Holmes, ‘‘usually comes 
to those who are thinking about something 
else; rarely to those who say to themselves 
‘Go to, now, let us be a celebrated indivi- 
dual.’ ’’ 


To decry healthy ambition, the desire to 
excel in a chosen profession were more mis- 
leading, far, than the promise of 
**footprints’’in the Psalm of Life. 

Only we must see to it that we 
do not make the footprints them- 
selves our sole ambition, or our 
motive. Moreover, the ‘‘ ordinary 
endowments’’ of which we have 
spoken, are really extraordinary 
endowments when developed and 
employed in true service. If you 
don’t believe it, turn to your his- 
tory again. Now, let the young 
man and the young woman re-read the Psalm 
of Life in the light of the foregoing facts. 

The real plutocracy, the most dangerous, is 
that class which contrives to ham down fami- 
ly fortunes from generation to 
generation, the sums constant- 
ly growing and so tied up by 
legal restrictions that the 
heirs could not break up the 
continuity if they would. 
Says a current writer: ‘‘In 
many, if not in most of the 
states, it is possible for A 
to provide by his’ will that 
the income which he leaves 
in trustto Bshall be free from all claims 
by the creditors of B; so that even although 
B goes into business and becomes bank- 
rupt, or is a spendthrift and contracts 
debts which he cannot pay, nevertheless, 
his creditors cannot touch even the in- 
come which he derivesfrom the trust estate. 
It is only of late years that the practice of 
leaving money in trust for one’s descendants 
has become common in the United States, but 
itis very common now; and its consequences, 
for good or for evil, are likely to be serious. 
Since the civil war, great private fortunes have 
rolled up in this country upon a scaée unprec- 
edented in the history of the world; agd the 
same conditions which have made _ this possi- 
ble in the past are almost certain to exist, 
perhaps even they will be intensified, in the 
future.’’ 





Here is a peril whichis not so generally 
recognized as it should be. From the fact 
that plutocrats, the most of them, toil not, 
neither spin, but rather dodge taxes, spend 
their income in Europe, and otherwise behave 
in an unpatriotic manner, the laws should be 


changed so as to make these fortunes play 
a larger part in the proper development of the 
country. 


Which boy to send to college, in Septem- 
ber, say you? The old way was to send the 
keen, clever one who is sure to land on hig 
feet wherever he drops. The modern way, and 
the sensible one if you cannot give both a lib- 
eral education, is to send the one whose men- 
tal resources seem not so great. Jt is marvel- 
ous—yes, that’s not exaggeration—marvelous 
how boys who do not seem adapted to the 
farm, nor to fit in anywhere, but are a puzzle 
to their parents, find their true sphere among 
the many lines of research offered by a higher 
institution of learning.” One who seemed a 
dunce takes to chemistry, another odd chap 
to languages, a third to mathematics, and so 
on. Had they remained at home their lives 
might have been failures. The smart will find 
full play for his energies and resources in 
managing to extract money out of the soil. 
The more education you can give him, in agri- 
cultural science, the better. 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Harvest Season. 


[Prize Essay in Our Scripture Contest, by Mrs 
T. C. Miller.] 

As we glance over the yearly routine of ru- 
ral life, with its measure of joys and sorrows, 
the harvest season stands out in bold relief. 
Indeed, ‘‘the joy of harvest’’ is a proverbial 
expression, often used in the Bible as de- 
scriptive of the utmost possible degree of hu- 
man delight. 

There comes to our minds one charming 
scene of this gathering. It is early morning, 
and over the Judea hills bright rays of the 
sun are peeping to usherin anew day to a 
busy world. In the valley below Bethlehem, 
we find reapers at work. Already the ‘‘first 
fruits’’ of the ripened grain have been pre- 
sented at the passover feast, for it is the latter 
part of April, the beginning of the barley har- 
vest. See how the fresh atmosphere of the 
early morn gives zest to the laborers as they 
ply the sickle as workmen ‘‘that need not to 
be ashamed.’’ As the armfuls of yellow 
grain fall, they are as quickly gathered and 
bound into sheaves by the women who fol- 
low in the wake of the reapers; for here upon 
the harvest field we find not only the men of 
the household, but the women, with the lads and 
lasses, each feeling that the divine injunction 
‘*to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,’’ 
was anindividual command. Still farther 
we find the following out of God’s ordinances 
in caring for the needy, for the fields and 
fruit orchards were not to be gleaned by their 
owners; this was to be the portion of the poor 
and the stranger, who were also to partake of 
this harvest joy. Here let us note the wisdom 
of this provision. The poor were not to be 
supplied without exertion on their part; they 
were to knowW the true joy of receiving. 
**God only helps those who help themselves.’’ 
We also see how the owner would be drawn 
out. How quickly these poor people find out 
the liberal husbandmen, and call down the 
blessings of the Almighty upon their charita- 
ble benefactors! We havean instance of 
this when Gideon paid this meaning compli- 
ment to the tribes of Israel: ‘‘Is not the 
gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than 
the vintage of Abiezer?’’ 

The day advances, refreshment is prepared 
for these reapers whilst they rest. A goodly 
feeling predominates. The master sounded 
the keynote when he thus greeted his men in 
the morning, ‘‘The Lord be with you,’’ the 
refrain being taken up by the workmen, ‘‘The 
Lord bless you.’’ Would that more masters 
of to-day would follow the Bethlehemite’s ex- 
ample. More work follows, and thus the day 
is done. 

As we recall this delightful scene, with its 
zood humor and the songs of Moses and Miri- 
am, as sung by these willing laborers, we re- 
peat: 

‘*Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny osbcure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.’’ 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Molly’s Patient Day. 


A. H. DONNELL. 





HE SAYS do be patient, an’ 
grandma says do be pa- 
tient, an’ everybody says to 
be patient! They keep a- 
saying it the whole time 
long, an’ I’m tired all to 

Seems’ if they 

think I’m all made out o’ 
bein’ patient.’’ Molly lay on her face in the 
long grass under the big summer sweeting 

tree, where she had thrown herself down a 

minute before. Her little toes were digging 

narrow trenches in the ground. To tell the 
truth, Molly was cross. She didn’t look the 





pieces! 


least bit like a patient little girl then. Up 
overhead a bit of a bird was swinging back 
and forth on a slender branch and having 


a beautiful time. 

All at once he began to sing, his tiny throat 
throbbing and swelling with its music. How 
ie did sing! Molly raised her head to listen 

‘*O my stars she thought. ‘‘That little 
bird’s sayin’ it, too! He’s singing, ‘Be pa- 
tient, Molly, Be patient, Molly’, just’s fas’s 
She sat straight up, her little 
flushed face and tumbled head lifted up _ to- 
ward the little preacher in the tree. He 
looked so jolly up there, and he sang such a 
encouraging song, [that Molly be. 
Before she really knew it, 
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he ean do it.’’ 


cheery, 
gan to feel better. 
she was singing too. 
When the little bird flew away, after his 
song, she sat still ever so long under the tree, 
thinking things over. She began to wish she 
had been patient with Baby Lois and hadn’t 
minded so much when she kept running away 
with the paper dollies—only she had torn up 
two of Angeline Arethusa’s very best dresses, 
lovely yellow tissue one 
trimmed with gilt braid. That was the 
dreadfulest part of it—still—well, maybe it 
wasn’t bad enough for her to scold Baby Lois 


and ’specially the 


so hard and make her cry. 


‘“T wish I hadn’t,’’ Molly said suddenly. 
“Tt wan’t so much her to blame, ’cause as 
she’s only two years old. And _ besides there 


isn’t another little sister anywhere near as 
nice as she is, if she does plague me. O, dear! 


I wish I hadn’t! Mamma’s right an’ grand- 
ma’s right an’ that birdie was right, an’ I’m 
going to begin this minute to be patient with 
her. No, I can’t begin to-day; it’s too late. 
Mamma’ll put her to bed ’most as soon’s I 


get into the house. I'll begin first thing to- 
morrow. I know! I’ll have a patient day, all 
day long. I guess I can do it; I guess I can.’’ 

Molly smiled all over her face. It was get- 
ting late in the afternoon, and the sun was 
beginning to think about going to bed. Molly 
hopped up and_ stretched her little cramped 
feet. The tea bell was ringing for her out of 
the kitchen window, and away she scampered. 
Baty Lois was in her night-gown in mam- 
ma’s lap and her dear blue eyes were almost 
shut. 


When Molly’s blue eyes flew open the next 


morning, the first thing she remembered 
was that this was her patient day. She 
dressed as fast as she could, all but the top 


buttons for mamma to button, and ran down- 
Stairs. Baby Lois wasn’t dressed, and mam- 
ma asked Molly to amuse her till she could 
dress her. Sothere was a grand beginning 
to the patient day, for it took real patience to 
help Molly give up her little before-breakfast 
Tun in the garden with papa. She had given 
it up before, but never quite so gayly and 


willingly as she did to-day. And she sat 
down to her breakfast with a happy little 
face that had an extra kiss of mamma’s 
on it. 


The day went along to noon 
to suppertime before Molly had her first big 
trouble with her patience. It happened that 
Baby Lois had been playing all by herself 
with her blocks for ever so long, and Molly 
had got right into the middle of a tea party 
of paper dolls, when the trouble came. Ange- 


and halfway 


line Arethusa in a new yellow gown was 
pouring the tea and doing the honors. Molly 


was talking for them all, in a variety of voices, 
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and everything was progressing finely, till lit- 
tle Miss Baby Lois came trotting up and seiz- 
ed the whole tea party in her two fat little 
hauds and ran away with it, laughing a naugh- 
ty little laugh. With acry of horror, Molly 
gave chase. She caught Baby’s arm and be- 
gan to shake it, and to scold, when she re- 
membered it was patient day. O, how hard it 
was not to scold! The b!ood flew to Molly’s 
cheeks and tingled in the ends of her fingers, 
till they almost had to shake the naughty 
little arm they held. But they didn’t. Molly 
put them bravely behind her while she 
counted ten. Then she put them round Baby 
Lois and the shaking ended in a hug. 

‘* Never mind one mite, baby,’’ she said, with 
a little quaverin her voice. ‘‘I’ll forgive 
you this minute an’ you may come an’ play 
tea party too.’’ Baby looked surprised first, 
and then she looked sorry for her naughti- 
ness. 

Molly didn’t know mamma was 
it all, but she found it out after she 
bed that night, when mamma 
over her and whispered softly, 
girl has made me glad all day 
vant to say ‘thank you.’ ”’ 


watching 
went to 
bent down 
‘“*“My little 
long and I 





A Little Violinist. 























‘*You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To play in public, on the stage.’’ 

A Play Ranch in New Mexico. 

a. Bi 





PATTERSON. 





The writer recently made a trip through a 
part of New Mexico where the natives gain a 
livelihood by farming in a very primitive 
manner. The boys there at the age of eight 
or ten years are sent out in pairs, with flocks 
of sheep or goats, which they herd in the hills 
and mountains all day long from daylight till 
sundown, when the flocks are driven into cor- 


rals and the children get their second meal 
for the day; the first meal they get at day- 
light. As they never take any dinner or 


lunch or any kind of toys with them, the long 
days would be very dull if they did not pos- 
sess the capabilities, common to all children, 
of self-amusement. 

During a trip among the hills where the sheep 
and goats are pastured, we came upon a min- 
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iature ranch,which some of these young herd- 
ers had made for their own amusement. The 
greasewood had been broken off and cleared 
away, and the ground stirred with a pointed 
stick in imitation of plowing. A canal and 
headditch brought imaginary water froma 
nearby gulch, and a system of irrigation 
ditches and cross furrows had been made to 
carry water to all parts of the field. All had 
been done with the same regard to grade and 
slope that their fathers bestowed upon their 
real farms. Nor was this all, for upon a slight 
eminence close to the cultivated fields of this 
imitation ranch, a mud (adobe) house had 
been built by bringing water from an irriga- 
tion ditch one-fourth of a mile away. With 
‘his mud, mortar had been made, and then 
the Outer walls of the house were shaped in 
an oblong form. After the walls had dried a 
short time, sticks of greasewood were laid 
across from wall to wall on these small 
branches, and weeds were laid, and then the 
whole covered with mud. At regular inter- 
vals near one edge of the roof, lamps of mud 
had been worked into block-like forms for 
chimneys, and a finger-hgle made in the top 
of each one for a flue. Openings in the walls 
for doors and windows had not been neglect- 
ed. The whole structure was about two feet 
long, one foot wide and eight inches high. 

The boundaries of the little farm were mark- 
ed with tiny wooden crosses, the same as the 
big farms, thus showing a disposition, that 
is shared by boys and girls everywhere, to 
imitate their elders in religion as well as in 
other matters. 





News from Young America. 





A Young Railroad Manager.—Archie Crow- 
ley of Dellwood, Minn, whois only eight or 
nine years old, is president, secretary, con- 
ductor, brakeman and motorman of an electric 
railroad built and equipped for him by his 
father. The road is about 500 feet long, be- 
side White Bear lake, and the cars are five 
feet long and two fest wide. At one end of 
the road is the power house, where the elec- 
tricity is generated. The electric current 
comes from a small dynamo, which is driven 
by a petroleum engine. There is also a shed 
where the cars are stored at night and in 
Winter time. 





An Ape and His Tricycle.—Prof Garner, who 
is studying what he believes to be the speech 
of monkeys, tells of a chimpanzee who rides 
a tricycle. The animal’s name is Consul II. 
He gets on and off the tricycle and steers it as 
skillfully as a boy would do, making his way 
through crowds of people without colliding 
with them. 

Telling Time by Flowers.—Dandelion blos- 
soms are said to open at 5.30 in the morning 
and close at 8.30 pm. Hawkweed opens at 8 
aim and closes within a few minutes of 2 pm. 
The yellow goat’s-beard shuts at precisely 12 
o'clock by the sun (not by standard time). 
The white lily opens at 7 am and closes at 5 
pi. The pink is openfrom 8 a m to 6.30 p m. 
Flower clocks have been produced in England. 





The Harbor of Refuge. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Polly and Ruth and Sissy were out on the 
beach with their shovels and little pails. Off 
shore a few yachts and fishing boats were 
cruising about, and in the distance the build- 
ings of Newport gleamed white in the morn- 
igsun. ‘‘Let’s make a harbor of refuge,’’ 
cried Polly suddenly, and Ruth and Sissy 
gave enthusiastic assent. Polly’s father was 
building a harbor of refuge under contract 
from the government, and Polly’s knowledge 
of sea phrases was the wonder and admira- 
tion of her companions. 

‘*Where’ll we make it?’’ asked Ruth, eager 
to commence work. 

Polly’s eyes swept critically along the 
beach. A few yards away a horse-shoe crab 
was sunning itself on the sand. Polly looked 
at it approvingly. 

‘*There, round that pretty stone, 
decidedly. ‘‘The ships can come inside the 
harbor of refuge for safety, and then if the 
waves get too high’’—illogically-—‘‘they can 


’? she said, 





















































































































climb up on the rock. Papa hasn't got any 
rock in his refuge.’’ 

‘“*What’ll we call it?’’ asked 
was fond of names: ‘‘rock of refuge?’’ 

‘*No. that’s too much like the other name,”’ 
objected Polly. 

‘*Rock of ages,’’ suggested Ruth, whose sis- 
ter sang in the p Bie choir. And as this 
name appeared to meet the approval of all, it 
was promptly adopted. They started at work 
vigorousiy, and in a short time a formidable 
wall of sand surrounded the apathetic, crab. 
When Polly deemed ti stfticiently impregna- 
ble she motioned for her companions to de- 
sist. 

**[ guess ships can ride out gales in that,’’ 
she said complacently. ‘‘Rut I s’pose we 
ought to put soilon the rock; then if ships 
have to stay along time, and ain’t. able to 
get out, they can plant things to eat.”’ 

She took a shovel full of sand and dropped 
it on the crab’s back, and then began to pat 
it smooth. Rut this was too much for the pa- 
tience of the crustacean, and it rose in high 
dudgeon and sidied off to the sea, marking 
its passage by a Wide breach in the impregna- 
ble harbor of refuge. 

‘*Hello, girls! Want a ride?’’ And three 
dismayed faces looked up to see Polly’s father 
reining in a pair of spirited horses. Shovels 
and pails were quickly thrown into the wag- 
on, and then the harbor of refuge and the 
‘*rock of ages’’ became things of the past. 


Sissy, who 


The Grasshopper. 


HENRY A. COOKE, 


The life of the hopper was joyous and gay. 
From morning till night in the grass did he 


play. 
He climbed up the stalk of the buttercup fair, 
And turned double somersaults off in the air. 


He raced the swift cricket, played tag with 
the fiy, 

Made love to the beetle so modest and shy: 

He dined with the Junebug and supped with 
the tlea, 

As gay as a hopper could possibly be. 


Around him the katydids fiddled and sang; 

Above him the voices of cicada rang; 

The music enchanting soon lulled 
sleep, 

With his legs and his feelers all curled in a 
heap. 


him to 


At three that sad morning he suddenly woke 

And heard by his bedside an ominous croak; 

He sprang to his feet in a terrible fright, 

For dread was the spectre which there met 
his sight. 


A goggie-eyed monster sat close by his bed, 
All slimy and green from his feet to his head. 
His mouth was a cavern most awful to see, 
And so our hopper decided to flee. 


But at his first jump the beast opened his jaw, 
And in popped our friend to the depths of his 
maw ; 
He bolted him down with one violent gukp 
That reduced the poor insect to hoppergrass 
pulp. 
oe 


Co-operative Threshing. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 

One of the dark days of the farmer’s wife 
is the annual visit of the threshing machine, 
with its noise and dirt, and hungry men to be 
fed and lodged. One of the greatest causes of 
her dread is the uncertainty of their arrival 
and departure, the length of their stay not 
being determined so much by the quantity of 
grain to be threshed as the weather and the 
holdfast of the machine. One mistake the 
threshing managers make in winning the 
favor of the farmer’s wife, is their habit of 
arriving just at night, a habit which they 
have contracted in their well-meant effort to 
relieve the farmer’s wife where they have 
worked through the day, of their company. 
The housewife, tired with her late work, goes 
wearily to rest and devotes the hours which 
should be spent in sleep, thinking out the 
menu of the early breakfast, and the substan- 
tial dinner which she must prepare when 
daylight comes again. If women only would 
give up this habit of doing their work over 
mentally a dozen times beforehand! How 
much better it would be for the threshers to 
plan to arrive in the morniug when the sun 
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is shining bright and every one is fresh and 
rested, with the day all before them. 

In the west they set the machines up in the 
large fields, while in the east each farmer has 
only a few acres of grain, and as they must 
wait for the threshing machine ‘to be moved 
from place to place they usually store their 
grain in the barns, and when their turn 
comes are obliged to take it all from the 
now to thresh, and piteh the straw all back to 
the mow again. Of course when if can be 
drawn right from the field to the thresher it 
makes the labor much less. And it can be 
done in the east as well as it isin the west 
with a little good management, making it 
easier for both farmers and threshers as well 
as the farmers’ wives, by co-operation. If it 
is not expedient for them to invest in a 
neighborhooi threshing machine, the thresh- 
ers could be easily persuaded to set up their 
machine in a convenient, central location, 
the farmers and their sons and regular help all 
turning in to help one another, thus doing 
away with hiring extra help. Each farmer 
could cart his oats, ete, directly from the field 
to the machine, and draw away his straw and 
bags of grain, dividing up the keeping of 
men and horses according to the work each 
has to be do, as far as breakfast and supper 
are concerned, and having a regular neigh- 
borhood picnic dinner on the spot at 12 
o’clock daily. The mothers and daughters 
could share the dinner and help make the 
harvest a joyful time. If it could be arranged 
that the threshers lodge in one place during 
their stay, it would do away with the chang- 
ing and washing of adozen different beds, and 
doubtless the men would find such an arrange- 
ment for more restful and satisfactory than 
sleeping in a different place every night. It 
might be easily arranged to keep the horses 
in one place by each farmer furnishing so 
much grain. The result would be less labor 
and quicker work for the farmer; less chang- 
ing, less moving, less time and more money 
tor the threshets; and less work and worry, 
anda pleasant neighborly meeting daily for 
the farmers’ wives. 


Tax Dodging Extraordinary.—A New York 


surrogate has decided that George Gould 
‘‘earned’’ the $5,000,000 left him by his late 
father Jay Gould. The state controller tried 
to show that the money was subject to the 
collateral inheritance tax as a gift, but the 
surrogate says that the younger Gould earned 
it by his services to his father for 12 years be- 
fore Jay Gould died. This is at the rate of 
about $417,000 a year. 


Thumb Marks.—The government of Hawaii 
now compels every male citizen over 15 years 
of age, to place the impress of aninked thumb 
on the registration papers he is required to 
take out. As, according to ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son’s’’ theory, which is well justified by 
scientific observation, the imprint of the 
thumb is the only thing about a man which 
never changes with the passing of time, the 
Hawaiians believe that this system of identifi- 
cation will do away with all possibility of 
fraud in the exercise of the suffrage. 

How Much Water shall we drink? From 
one-third to two-fifths as many ounces as 
there are pounds in our weight. Thus a 
person weighing 168 pounds would drink 56 to 
64 ounces, or 34 to 4 pints daily.—| Prof 
Thomas G. Allen. 

mien 


The Children’s Table. 


Letters Received.—The following Tablers 
have been heard from: Anna Berigan, Back- 
woods Boy, T. Medley, Tree Toad, Mabel K. 
Smith, Bessie Wesee, Carrie W. Austin, 
Cuckoo, Night Owl, Linnie. 


Two Fisher-Maidens.—Bluejay (I will not 
give her name, as she said she would cuff my 
ears if I did) and myself went fishing this 
afternoon. We started out with the expecta- 
tion of catching all the fish wecould carry 
back. But, alas! We baited our hooks and 
cast the lines out into the creek. One of the 
lines got caught on a root, and whata time 
getting itoff! The water was so swift that it 
carried the bait off the hook, so the bait did 
not last long, But we succeeded in securing 
some of a neighbor. Then we went down the 


creek a short distance to another place where 
the fish were ina better humor. By-and-by 
I caught one, but it got away before I could 
get it on shore. The nextone I caught was 
so very smallthat I didn’t keepit. Bluejay 
had the misfortune to lose the one she caught, 
Then we cast pitiful glances at each other to 
show how sympathetic we were. After an- 
other struggle with the hook, to get it dis- 
entangled from a bush, we decided to turn 
homeward. At last we arrived at our destina- 
tion, hungry, tired, with no fish, and no hook 
on one line, and we came to the conclusion 
that that was atiresome trip, ‘‘for the fish we 
didn’t catch.‘’—| Lizzie Willey. 


Bible Searchers.—Anna C. Jacobson, City 
Girl, Mrs Fanny M. Goodridge, Jay Hawk, 
Edna Willetts, Effie, M. Morrow and Aleck 
Miller find all the letters of the alphabet ex- 
cept ‘‘J’’ in Ezra 7, 21. Swainnia finds the 
word ‘*book’’ first used in Gen 5,1. The 
word ‘‘reverend’’ is found to occur tirst in 
the ninth verse of the 111th psalm, by Mrs F. 
M. Goodridge, Jay Hawk, Anna C. Jacobson, 
City Girl, Aleck Miller, Mrs Gilman Sterns 
and Edna Willetts. The two latter fail to 
find the world ‘‘girl’’ in Numbers 5, 23, but 
find it in the third verse of the third chapter 
of Joel. 

Six Hundred Stamps.—I, too, am very much 
interested in stamp collections. I have about 
600 different kinds, and a fine stamp album to 
keep themin. I enjoy the letters written by 
the Tablers very muca. Iam 14 years old 
and will enter the high school next fall. I 
wish some of the girls who are interested in 
stamps, who enjoy reading, would write me.— 
[E. M. T., Box 1115, Baraboo, Wis. 

Some Birds’ Nests.—Here are a few more 
birds’ nests tu add to the list: No 1, a dainty 
nest which swings gaily inthe breeze, belongs 
to a pair of orioles; No 2, in a hollow limb, 
is the home of some woodpeckers; No 3 is 
the property of Mr Bob White; No 4, a little 
heap of brush in the topmost branches of a 
tall hickory tree, is claimed by some crows; 
No 5 is a plover’s nest in the grass; No 6, the 
vacated home of some robins. The young 
robins are out trying their wings, and it is 
with mingted pity and amusement that [ watch 
their first attempt at flying. Among all the 
birds of your acquaintance, Waldo, which is 
your favorite? There are many beautiful 
songsters, such as the red bird and mocking 
bird, but I love the tiny brown wren the best 
of all. I could write all day about the birds, 
but I must stop for this time and give some 
one else a _ place at this beautiful little 
mahogany Table. Waldo, please tell us in 
your next letter which state claims you as a 
resident.—[ Hoot Owl of Illinois. 


Does Not Disturb Nests.—I think 
and girls quite right in saying to let the birds 
live. They have as much right here as we. | 
found three birds’ nests this summer, but 
did not disturb either one. I think birds 
should not be putin prison. They like free- 
dom as well as wedo. I think the word 
**women’’ is first found in Gen 3, 6, and the 
word ‘‘dress’’ in Gen 2, 15. The word ‘‘ wife’’ 
is found in Gen 2, 24.—[J. C. Nicolaides, Wolf 
Lake, Ili. 


the boys 


Owns a Violin.—I want to ask Waldo how to 
make a martin house and where to place it. 
I am very much interested in birds and their 
nests. I have found a number of nests. I 
found one golden-winged woodpecker’s nest 
with six eggs in it. Il found it at about sun- 
set one night and the next morning I climbed 
up to the nest and two were hatched. I have 
found a good many of these little brown birds’ 
nests and two or three robins’ nests. One 
kingbird’s nest was on so sinall a limb that I 
could not get to it. There was another nest 
that I do not know. Would some of you 
Tablers please tell me what kind of bird a 
skylark is and where they build their nests, 
and the color of their eggs? How many of 
you can play on a violin? I can play Napo- 
leon’s grand march, two pretty waltzes, one 
schottische and 10 or 12 common-time pieces. 
I have a violin of my own.—[ Frank P. Dimon. 

Those Doughnuts.—Is not Chicadee 
taken about where the word ‘‘book’’ 
found in the Bible? Isit not found 
5,1? Now who can tell where it is found 
last? Could any one tell me of a harmless 
coloring for pieplant jelly, of which we are 
very fond, but which has not an attractive 
appearance? Some time ago there was in 
your paper a story entitled Meadowland 
Doughnuts. The thought of those doughnuts 
haunts me, and [I thought I would like to try 
them. I am 12 years old and wan* to learn to 
cook.—| Oriole. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 
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ROOMY, 


PRETTY, 


AND 


NOT VERY COSTLY. 








THE FARMER'S HOME. 


A den tne: Gambrel-Roof House 


¥. S. KING. 


The point of excellence in this pretty dwell- 
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ing are plainly visible in the elevation 
given and the floor plans. The exterior is 
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UPSTAIRS. 


attractive and homelike, and the 


roomy and convenient. 


interior 
An ample porch is a 
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DOWNSTAIRS. 


year, as shown by 
The sitting-room and parlor are at an ag 
ble distance e from the kitchen, and the 


ingroom is handy to all apartments. 


Stairway serves to connect the two floors, 


its increasing Srequeney. 


reea- 
din- 
One 
thus 





economizing space, but it enters the hall in- 
stead of either of the living rooms, so itis 
approached with equal readiness from kitchen 
or front rooms. The cellar stairs lead from 
the kitchen, which is a decided virtue. There 
are four good-sized chambers, a bath room,and 
plenty of closets up stairs and down. There 
isa back porch for kitchen use. Other at- 
tractions will appear on closer study. This 
house will cost from $2200 to $2500. It should 
be added that the gambrel roof does not en- 
croach in the Jeast upon the chambers, whose 
walls are all perpendicular. 
= — 


Summer Fireplaces. 


There are many housekeepers throughout 
the country who are the happy possessors of 
heirlooms in the shape of old-time brass or 
iron fire-dogs. With a pair of these one may 
make a fireplace in summer delightfully artis- 
tic. Take two or three logs, with the bark on, 
if possible, and have them hollowed out 
trough fashion. Fill with rich earth 


good, 





























and plant with nasturtium seeds, and when 
these are fairly in bloom bring them in and 


pile them upon the andirons. Only one log 
need contain the plants, and a couple of ordi- 
nary logs may be placed under or beside this. 
With three successive plantings the fireplace 
might be filled with bloom throughout the 
whole summer. 
a 
Converted to the Beauties of Corn. 
BERTHA DE GRAISON, 


I think corn is anything but 


‘*For my part, 
said 


pretty, and then, it is so very plebeian,’’ 
Mrs Fry. 

**T will prove to you 
pretty, but graceful, and also 
even though it be, as you say, plebeian,”’ 
said Mrs Melden, rising to welcome a new 
caller. A few days after this conversation 
had taken place, Mrs Fry, with several oth- 
ers, received the following invitation: ‘‘Mrs 
Melden requests the pleasure of your com- 
pany at acorn luncheon on Tuesday, August 


itis not only 
very useful, 


that 
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o’clock, 95 Warren place.’’ 
These words quaintly lettered on a creamy 
square of cornhusk. In one corner was paint- 
ed with watercolors a tiny ear of corn, two or 
three of the green husks being stripped back 
to show the yellow kernels beneath. 

Promptly on time the ladies gathered at the 
handsome home of the Meldens, which they 
found charmingly decorated for the occasion. 
The mantel was banked with graceful stalks 
of green corn caught together by ropes of yel- 





tenth, one 


low corn, made by stringing corn on threads 
and then twisting them. The chandeliers, 


doorways, pictures and curtains were hung 
and festooned with the same yellow ropes. 
Placed here and there were fall jars filled 
with blue corn flowers. 

The table was especially pretty, covered, as 


it was, with a handsome damask cloth and 
decorated with maize colored satin ribbon, 


which crossed in the center and ended near 
each corne1 in a large bow. The centerpiece 
was formed of small ripe cornstalks, cut into 
equal lengths and laid up like a zigzag fence, 
making an oblong inclosure, which was lined 
with moss and filled with corn-flowers. The 
table was lighted with fairy candles, having 
lily-sbaped shades made of creamy cornhusks, 
the edges tinted a pale blue, to match the corn 
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TABLE AND CABINET. 


blossoms. At each plate were placed a great 
bunch of the corn-flowers tied with maize 
ribbon, and the menu cards. These were 
small booklets formed of cornhusks and deco- 
rated with a bit of waving corn done in 
water-color, and tied with golden cord. The 
cards read thus: 
Cream of corn soup 
Mock oyster Corn pickles 
Corn Salad 
Boston brown bread 
Corn puffs 


Corn a la Mode 


Whipped cream 
Srow cake 


Corn snow 
Corn fruit-cake 
Corn coffee 
Salted parched corn. 


All present pronounced the luncheon a per- 





fect success, and Mrs Fry was heard to re- 
mark that she would cast her vote with that 
of her hostess in favor of corn as a most fit- 
ting emblem of the United States. 
cr ——$ 
Table and Cabinet Combined. 
MRS S. A. JENNESS 
The dimensions are 23 in wide, 33 in high, 


50in long. The cabinet is rolled on castors 
from one room to another, making a very 
handy piece of furniture. The costI think 
ought not to exceed $10. Following is a list 
of articles which may be placed in the com- 
partments provided in this cabinet: Nol, 
spices of all kinds, also mustard, sage, etc; 
No 2, yeast, sal -soda, saleratus, baking pow- 
der, starch, etc; No 3, tapioca, prunes, rai- 
sins, currants; No 4, kitchen cutlery’ and 
small utensils; No 5, rice, hominy, oat-meal, 


cracked wheat; No 6, miscellaneous arti- 
cles; No, granulated, powdered, loaf and 
brown sugar; No8, kitchen towels; No9Q, 


graham flour; No 10, corn meal; No 11, mo- 
lasses and vinegar; No 12, baking tins, cof- 
fee and tea canisters; No 13, flour bin(hold- 
ing 50 lbs); No 14, kneading board; No 15, 
meat board. There is a partition between Nos 
9and 10. 
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A Peep Into a Kindergarten. 
H. H. 


The whole idea of the kindergarten is con- 
tained in the name given it by Froebel—kin- 
dergarten, ‘‘child garden’’ or ‘‘ garden of chil- 
dren,’’ a place where little children are cared 
for, just as plants are nourished or cared for 
in a garden. This comparison of the expan- 
sion of a chiid’s intellect with the growth of a 
flower was a pet sentiment of Frederic Froe- 
bel, the man through whom we have the kin- 
dergarten, as was also his idea that the per- 
fect development of one must be, like that of 
the other, unconscious and imperceptible. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


child comes in, his hands and brain are kept 
busy at work and play, the aim of the true 
kindergartner being to fit the education to 
the child, in contrast with the old method of 
fitting the child to the education. 

In the modern kindergarten, the working 
apparatus is divided into ‘‘gifts’’ and ‘‘occu- 
pations.’’ The gifts are 10 in number, and 
the ocevpations are means of expressing the 
idea received from the gifts. The work of the 
children is so extensive that many volumes 
have been written to describe it, but the ma- 
terials are few and simple. The underlying 
thought in all the occupations is to providea 
way forthe children to express their own 
thoughts and ideas, while all the games are 
symbolic of some useful. and moral lesson, 
and tend to bring out self-control and indi- 
viduality. The first gift shows one object, 
and the children get an idea of one whole; in 
the second gift they receive three whole ob- 
jects of different shapes, and in the third and 
fourth is seen the regularly divided cube, and 
all possible combinations of numbers as faras 
eight are made from these. In all the gifts, 











A PEEP INTO A KINDERGARTEN, 


Perhaps the most important aim of the kin- 
dergarten is to make school a place where lit- 
tle children love to come. It takes the child 
from the nursery and associates him with 
other children in a pure atmosphere and 
cheerful surroundings, and teaches him to 
think and to express his own ideas, and above 
all else to learn through doing. 

In the old system of education the idea has 
always been that the training of the intellect 
is the chief business of education, but Froebel 
regarded play as the purest intellectual prod- 
uct of the child. Soin the kindergarten sys- 
tem the children’s education must begin with 
their plays. Everything is done in the play 
spirit. There are no tasks, no regular learnng 
of lessons,as in a schoo!; no text books of any 
kind. Instead, the children play in all they do. 
If they march, they are playing soldiers; if 
they build with the blocks, they are carpen- 
ters; if they run and wave their hands, they 
are butterflies and birds. Children love to 
work if they are playing at work, and the 
kindergarten makes use of the activity which 
is so natural to them. 

Yet itis a mistaken idea that the kinder- 
garten is a place where children under tive 
years old are simply amused and kept out of 
mischief,—a mere frippery of little mats and 
games. No other feature of the work has been 
so generally misunderstood as that of ‘‘ play.’’ 
By this is not meant a lot of promiscuous 
games and amusements that would soon make 
pandemonium, but plays, all chosen from a 
simple system of songs and games that develop 
the little minds in every direction. If any 
mother is skeptical about these methods just 
let her take a peep into some public kinder- 
garten and she will surely realize the value of 
play and all that the devoted kindergartener is 
doing for the instruction and happiness of her 
little folks. From the very first hour thata 


from the first to the tenth, there is a logical 
sequence in their arrangement, each succeed- 
ing one being related to what has gone before. 
When the children take up the occupation, this 
follows the gift thought of the morning, 
whether the occupation be weaving, sewing, 
drawing on the biackboards, folding and cut- 
ting papers, or modeling in clay. If the 
thought was about the harvest and ripe fruits, 
then the children draw apples, sew apples on 
their cards and make apples of their clay. 
Paper weaving in bright colors and combina- 
tions is a more than popular occupation with 
the children, though mat weaving is no easy 
thing to do, for the paper often tears and the 
needle goes the wrong way. One who sees 
for the first time a kindergarten child’s mat 
is apt to marvel that the unaided fingers of a 
child couid have done such an intricate piece 
of wo1k. It takes a patience and persistence, 
and more skillful fingers, than most of their 
parents possess. Modeling in clay is one of 
the most valuable of all the occupations, and 
the children are enthusiastic over it. Small 
boards are used to work upon, placed in posi- 
tion by the assistant while the children sing, 
**Come, come, come! 
Come, our jolly clay!’’ 

The kindergarten is so touching in its sim- 
plicity and purity, so full of meaning, that we 
cannot help being inspired with respect and 
admiration for its methods. Take, for exam- 
ple, the small private kindergarten pictured 
herewith. How care-free and happy, and yet 
how serious and earnest, the little folks are! 
For above all else they have been taught to 
find joy in their work. Here we see a solu- 
tion of the mother’s problem of how to keep 
the httle ones happy and at the same time 
busy and orderly, before they are old enough 
to enter the primary schools. 


WOMEN WANT TO KNOW. 


To Whom Can They Tell Their 
Troubles ? 


A Woman Answers “To Me”—Anxious 
Inguirers Intelligently Answered— 
Thousands of Grateful Letters. 


Women regard it as a blessing that 
they can talk to a woman who fully 
understands their every .ilment, and 

thus avoid the examina- 
tions, experi- 
ments and the- 
ories of incom- 
petent physi- 

;, Clans, whose sex 
dep*g es them 
of knowing by 
experience. 

The end- 

less  confi- 


in Mrs, 

Pinkham by 

American 

women, 

prompts them to seek 

her advice constantly. 

Female diseases yield 

to Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg’ table Com- 

pound stonce. Inflammation, ulcera- 

tion, falling and displacement of the 

womb, ovarian troubles, spinal weak- 

ness and kidney complaints, all have 

their symptoms, and should be ‘“‘ nipped 

in the bud.” Bearing-down pains, back- 

ache, headache, nervousness, pains in 

groins, lassitude, whites, irregularities, 

dread of impending evif? blues, sleep- 
lessness, faintness, etc. 

Here is testimony right to the point: 

‘* The doctors told me that unless I 

went to the hospital and had an opera- 

tion performed. I could not:*’*e. I had 

falling, enlargement and ulceration of 

the womb. 
‘*T was in constant misery all the 


time; my back ached; 1 
was always tired. It EN 
ag 


was impossible 
for me to walk 
far or stand long 
at a time. 
surely a 
wreck. I 
decided 

that I 

would give 
your Com- 
pound and 
Sanative W 

a trial. 

“IT took three bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
used two packages of Sanative Wash, 
and I am now almost well. I am 
stouter and healthier than I have ever 
been inmy life. My friendsand neigh- 
bors and the doctors are surprised at 
my rapid improvement. I have told 
them all what I have be_n taking.” 
—Mrs. ANNETTA BICKMEIER, Bellaire, 
Belmont Co., O. 
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Refreshments 
@ fe | Handy Tablet 


ronnie requires neither sugar nor 

Gin spoon to make healthful 

ger 

Sarsaparilla, #04 refreshing drinks the 

Root Beer moment it touches watez 
} Sample Box, 10 cents. 


The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














A Bit of Garden Gossip. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





What do you think was told to me 

By that old gossip, the Bumble Bee, 

Of a garden feud that bred disaster, 

'Twixt a young Coxcomb and a China Aster? 


The foreigner deemed the youngster bold 

For kissing his cousin, Miss Mari-Gold; 

So his blade he drew of sharp spear grass 
And bade the dandy respect the lass. 

But the Coxcomb laughed with scornful grace, 
And a Foxglove tiung in the Chinee’s face; 
At which such a hubbub and panic arose, 
The Dogwood nipped Lady Slipper’s toes. 


The Tulips shrieked and a Crocus did crow, 

Bringing the Sweet Peas all out in a row; 

While the Queen Kose blushed and drew her 
veil, 

And the Lily, with fright, turned ashy pale. 

Shy, Quaker Ladies were all in a shiver; 

And the Widow’s Tears ran down like a river. 

But the flow’rets fought until Four O’clock, 

Which sadly the stiff Primrose did shock. 

Wee, scared Pansy faces peered forth in & 
crowd, 

When Tiger Lily and Dandelion roared aloud, 

Making the Blue Bell’s blue blood freeze, 

And a poor Monk’s Hood go down on his 
knees. 

But old Prince’s Feather gave a chuckle 

And blew a big Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

Ragged Robin, too, cheered for ‘‘jolly Cock!”’ 

And the Smilax smiled at the Hollyhock. 


At length Sweet William he stepped in 

To put a stop to duel and din 

That the Elder said was ‘‘most immoral,”’ 
While the Larkspur sharply pricked the Sorrel 
And for Dr Self-Heal off did speed, 

Fetching him back, in case of need. 

The duelists’ wounds were then bound up 
And Mint tea sipped from a Butter Cup. 


Still, after all there done and said, 
Coxcomnb and Mari-Gold will be wed 
By Jack-in-the-pulpit, next fine day, 
Cousin Aster giving the bride away. 
a 


Just Delicious at Picnics 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH 


or Luncheons. 
EVERTS. 
Sandwiches should be made from bread 24 
hours be firm enough to retain 
their form readily when cut thin. After being 
made they may be spread with a cloth wrung 
from cold water to prevent their drying out. 
The dantiest sandwiches are cut from bread 
baked in baking powder cans or other tins 
two or three inches in diameter. They should 
be baked slowly about a half hour, and par- 
tially cooled before removing from the tins, 
so the crust will be very light and tender. If 
cans four or five inches in diameter are used, 
the slices should be cut in two, making half- 
circle or crescent-shaped sandwiches. If 
square loaves are used, the slices should be 
trimmed into perfect shape, either square or 


old, so as to 


oblong, all hard crusts removed, then the 
slices cut from corner to corner, making 
triangular pieces. They should, of course, 


not be cut into these shapes until after they 
are made. 

Bread intended for sandwiches should not 
be allowed to become light enough before 
baking to make it porous or coarse grained, 
and should be cut with a very sharp, thin- 
bladed knife into as thin slices as possible, 
for the thinner the sandwiches are the more 
acceptable they will be. 

Mixed Sandwiches.—Chop cold meats or fowl 
be 


very fine. Two or more varieties may 

used, and add an equal amount of finely 
chopped cabbage or celery. Moisten thor- 
oughly with a good salad dressing and let 


stand two or three hours before spreading be- 
tween slices of thinly cut bread. 


( ber Sandwiches.—Chop tart cucumber 
Pickles into as small pieces as possible, add 
one-half the amount of cold, hard-boiled egg 
yolks rubbed smooth, and enough melted but- 
terand vinegar from the pickles to makea 
Paste 

[omato Sandiwiches.—Pare very ripe toma- 
toes and press through a sieve to remove the 


Seeds. 


mayonnaise 


Drain off the juice, add 
i stand half 


dressing, stir thoroughly and let 
an hour before spreading. 

Celery or Cabbadc Sandwiches.—Chop finely 
blanched celery or a white, firm head of cab- 


bage very fine, and add enough good salad 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Wash bright colored articles, such as silk neckties, in a luke warm 
suds of Ivory Soap; rinse in warm water, squeeze gently, and dry 
without exposing to the sun; press with a warm iron. 


























dressing to make moist enough to spread 
nicely. 

Cheese Sandwiches. —Split medium-sized 
crackers, cover thickly with grated cheese, 
lay them together, place on a pan, sprinkle 
with salt and set in a warm oven until 
slightly browned. These are delghtfuliy 


crisp and should be served within an hour or 
two after making. They are very nice with 
tiny cucumber pickles. 

Bean Sandwiches.—Cook string beans in salt 
water until perfectly tender, remove, and drop 
into hot spiced vinegar. After 24 hours they 
may be removed and chopped fine, and make 
a nice sandwich filling. 

Nut Sandwiches.—Chop walnut or hickory 
nut meats fine, add salad dressing until they 
will spread readily, or with the rolling pin 
roll the meat to a paste, salt well and spread 
very thick on thin slices of buttered bread. 

Lemon Sandwiches.—To 1 teacup of the nicest 
butter, slightly softened, add the well-beaten 
yolk of a raw egg and a teaspoonful of French 
mustard. Rub smooth the yolks of 2 eggs 
that have been boiled for ? hour, and rub into 
them one-fourth of the ‘butter, a scant half 
teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. Add another one-fourth of the butter 
and a teaspoonful of lemon juice, rubbing 
well together, and so on until all the butter 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice have been 
used. Spread moderately thick on very thin 
sandwiches. 

Peach Sandwiches.—Pare very ripe peaches, 
cut in thin slices, sprinkle with sugar and let 
stand an hour or so before using. Spread be- 
tween well buttered slices of bread and serve 
immediately. Slices of sponge cake spread 
with sweetened whipped cream may be sub- 
stituted for the bread, and served as dessert 
with coffee or lemonade. 





Sweet Corn Daintily Served. 





M. J. ASHTON. 
Green Corn in the Husks.—Many think the 
corn sweeter if cooked with husks on. Re- 


move the outer layer, take out the silk and 
tie the remaining husks over the end. Cook 
in a kettle of boiling water, with a little salt 
in it. The husks can be removed before 
sending it to the table. Lay a corn napkin 
on the platter to receive the corn, and wrap 
over it to keep it hot. Corn napkins should 
have a design of ripe ears of Indian corn, 
worked in maize-colored silk. Below the de- 
sign have the quotation from Chaucer, ‘‘Out 
of the fields as men saithe, cometh all this 
new corne fro yere to yere,’’ donein Asiatic 
outline embroidery. 

Scalloped Corn.—Take fresh picked corn, cut 
it from the cob, grease a pudding dish, put in 
a layer, sprinkle a little salt over it and bits 
of butter, then put in a layer of cracker 
crumbs, pour over a little milk and fill the 
dish with alternate layers of corn and crumbs, 
with cracker for top layer and plenty of milk 
over the whole; cover closely and bake one 
hour. 

Corn Soup.—One pint of corn pulp, which is 
grated fine from corn which is prime, 1 pint 
of water, 1 quart of new milk, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of flour, 3 tablespoons butter and a little 
sait. Put the corn into the water and cook 
slowly 15 minutes, or longer if not tender; 
then add the milk. When it boils, stir in the 
flour, which has been made smooth with the 
butter, and serve with fresh crackers. 

Corn Fritiers.—Two cups cold sweet eorn cut 





EARN & GOLD WATCH! 


e wish 
Baking Powder. Seil 50 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD Watcnr and Cuain; 
25 Ibs. for aSILVER WatTCH and CHaIN; 
101bs., tora SOLID GOLD RING; © lbs., 
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for a Lapigs’ Bicycite (High Grade 
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from the cob, or canned corn, 2 eggs, 1 cup 
sweet milk, } teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon soda, 
2 tablespoons melted butter; thicken with 
flour to make stiff batter, stir together; grease 
aspider with butter and dropin spoonfuls, 
and fry brown, turn, brown other side; serve 
for breakfast. 

Succotash.—Cut sweet corn from the ear 
until you have one pint of pulp, cook in as 
little water as you can and not burnit. Cook 
1 pint of nice shell beans, drain and mix 
with the corn, add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and acup of milk and sweet crean mixed, 
season with salt; serve in individnal dishes. 





Some More ‘‘Whys and Wherefores.” 
DR 8. H. PLATT. 


Because the liver is the organ upon which 
is evolved the duty ot working the starch and 
sugar of the food into glucose, preparatory 
to its consumption as fuel in the system; 
therefore, when the liver feels the lassitude 
of hot weather and bilious signs appear, cut 
off the supply of sugars and starches and let 
the liver rest. Abstinence fo. a meal or two, 
together with plentiful drinking of pure, soft 
water, will usually prevent the necessity for 





liver pills, and avoid fevers and bowel difti- 
culties. 
Because the feet perspire freely in hot 


weather, and if socks are worn they soon be- 
come grimy and foul with the excretions 
from the pores; therefore, the feet should be 
washed every nigh}, and the socks thoroughly 
rinsed and wrung so that they may dry during 
the night for the next day’s wear. Better to 
have aclean laundered pair every day if cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Because the heat of the kitchen is so ex- 
hausting to the housewife, and unrestful to all 
during the dinnertime; therefore, either have 
the cooking done in an outhouse or shed, or 
eat under an awning or tree; the more primi- 
tive the style, the better for all parties. 

Because nerve-tire , indicates exhaustion of 
the germ-cells which reproduce the nerve tis- 
sue, Which wastes rapidly amid summer 
heats; therefore, that tire should be an impera- 
tive call to rest, sleep and an adequate supply 
of nerve nutriment, such as beef juice and 
fruits, milk, entire wheat preparations, etc. 

 —— 

That Sticky Fly Paper.—A reader asks to 
have repeated the recipe for making fly-paper 
printed for the issue of June 20. ‘‘It is so 
sticky,’’ she writes, ‘‘and much cheaper than 
we can buy at the stores.’’ The recipe is as 
follows: One pound of resin, 4 pint castor 
oil, heated together till the resin is dissolved. 
Then spread on paper. This can be made in 
smaller quantity if desired. 


Slices of Pineapple make a delicious sweet 
pickle. So do sweet apples, pickled the same 
as peaches.—{ Klara Kooke. 
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A COOL SPOT ON THE 





RIVER ST LAWRENCE. 














Talk Around the Table. 

How Did Mr Richardson Plant?—I do not 
think Mr Richardson a ‘‘crank or a curiosity’’ 
because he refuses to be a1 ape, but think he 
is mistaken when he regards modern inven- 
tions as curses instead of blessings. They 
increase the sum of human happiness, as it is 
not money that is the root of all evil but the 
love of money. So is it with all our improve- 
ments. ’*Tis the good we get from them that 
makes them blessings. I do not believe Mr 
Richardson planted that 65 acres of corn by 
hand and covered it with a hoe. Neither do 
I think he mowed his grass witha scythe, 
etc. I agree with A. D. F. on mutual help- 
fulness, and when people come to really un- 
derstand each other, he will be able to trust 
his better-half with both pocket-book and bal- 
lot-box, just as a right-thinking young lady 
does trust the one unto whom she can commit 
all her future life. Joys, sorrows, grief and 
pain, and all that make up real life, are to be 
shared together as by one soul.—{ Another 
One from the Country. 


Mrs Kellerman Explains Further.—It was not 
to gratify my individual taste that I suggest- 
ed the publication of fewer recipes, in the 
limited space allotted to the woman’s depart- 
ment. It seemed to me that here was an op- 
portunity for larger culture and mental 
growth, if women would only avail them- 
selves of it. I questioned whether the ma- 
jority of the women who read these pages 
were eager for the numerous quilt designs 
and recipes which week after week are pub- 
lished. _Yrom the numerous spirited replies 
J judge that recipes supply, the popular de- 
mand. J would like to say, however, that I 
still think much time and labor is wasted in 
conning ever and trying new recipes. In 
discussing the matter lately with an authority 
on the subject, I was told that about two- 
thirds of.the recipes published in the news- 
papers were unreliable. Women imagine that 
because a certain recipe is published in a late 
magazine or newspaper, it is therefore a 
new recipe,while in point of fact there is very 
little that is new. Take cook-books that were 
published 15 or 20 years ago and there is only 
one mnarked difference between the recipes 
contained in them and those published at the 
present time. Cream tartar and soda were 
formerly used where baking powder 1s called 
for in the new (?) recipes. <A professor of do- 
inestic economy lately said-to me. ‘“Imake 
some twenty odd different cakes over the 
same recipe, the variation is in the filling 
and ftlavoring.’’ This is a point which young 
housekeepers should bearin mind. There are 
a few foundation stones which must be laid 
in the structure of household economy. The 
basie principles of cookery, should be thor- 
oughly learned, and the young housekeeper 
may then build whatsoever dainty super- 
structure upon this foundation that her fancy 
inay suggest. Let her learn to bake one per- 
fect cake, make one salad dressing, and with 
judgment these may be varied to suit the 
most fastidious epicure. So it is with the 
endless variety of soups and vegetables. What 
1 «deplore in women is their want of judgment 
and their lack of originality. Instead of al- 





ways looking for ‘‘new recipes,’’ I would sug- 
gest that each one look more deeply into the 
‘chemistry of cookery,’’ and understanding 
the first principles, the more difficult prob- 
lems will be more readily solved. Now may 
I say a few words concerning a book lately 
published, which I am _ sure every one will 
enjoy. The title, Out of the Cradle into the 
World, will appeal to every mother, and she 
will be curious at once to read it. After she 
has been so fortunate as to obtain a copy, she 
will straightway insist upon her neighbor 
reading it. In afew weeks’ time, I think, it 
will be the chief topic of conversation, and 
naturally someone will be writing the Tablers 
what a thoroughly good book is this Out of the 
Cradle into the World, by T. Benjamin At- 
kins.—{Mrs W. A. Kellerman. 

U3" Mrs Kellerman is right in saying tha 
many of the recipes printed in the newspapers 
are unreliable. But those which appear in 
THE AGRICULTURIST have all been examined 
and approved by an experienced teacher of 
cooking, who is educated in the most modern 
methods. 


Two Old Poems.— Please accept thanks for the 
many good things we glean from your paper 
every week. It is a welcome visitor and 
eagerly read. I think itis so kind of you to 
offer advice and help when requested. I 
would like two old poems I have forgotten. 
I do not know where to obtain them. One is 
entitled, ‘‘Itis I, be not afraid.’’ The be- 
ginning of it js, 

**Stranger on the troubled deep, 

When the wild waves round you sweep.’ 
The other I remember nothing of, except 
that the last line of each verse is, **I would 
not fear to die.’’—[{[A. G. Brosius, Rauch- 
town, Clinton Co, Pa. 


’ 


Woman’s Purifying Presence.—I belong to 
the W C T U too, so Alvaretta and I will 
shake hands—in imagination. Dear Jessa- 
mine, what becomes of the babies and house- 
work now on a Sunday ora holiday? It 
wouldn’t hurt a little one to be taken along 
when the mother was picking up voters, if its 
presence was necessary. It doesn’t take all 
day to cast a ballot, and there are few cases 
where the mother could not be spared for an 
hour or so. My only ‘‘baby’’ is six years old, 
and I am deeply interested in all that con- 
cerns the school she attends, and thankful for 
the privilege of expressing my opinion by 
ballot. It didn’t amount to much _ before it 
had the backing of the ballot, but now it does. 
I wish Jessamine, or anyone else, could see 
the change in this town. When I cast my 
maiden vote, the room was actually ftilthy— 
torn papers and tobacco-spit and all sorts of 
dirt on the floor, and windows so fly-specked 
that one could scarcely see out. Some of the 
men were smoking and swearing. Last year 
the women went down beforehand and gave 
the room a thorough cleaning. Late flowers 
were banked upon the stove and in the win- 
dow-seats. Not a single man came into the 
oom smoking or swearing while I was there, 
and there was no unseemly wrangling. Woman 
suffrage was strongly opposed here at first, 
but the tide of public opinion runs high 
in favor of it now, for experience has proved it 





a good thing. Now don’t set me down asa 
crank, if I say I believe in joining a dozen 
societies, if they all have a good end in views 
and provided one’s means and strength per- 
mit. I don’t believe in putting societie, 
ahead of one’s home duties, but think every- 
one should use his or her influence to help 
make the world better in as many Ways as 
possible. I am glad to wear the pansy badge 
a triple bow of ribbon, white for the W C T 
U, yellow for the equal suffrage association, 
and purple for the King’s Daughters, and 
join it with a Christian Endeavor pin. The 
various societies to which I belong take me 
away from home ouly about 12 hours each 
month, so I have plenty of time for home du- 
ties,and not a few extra pleasures. Bvuok 
Worm, I fully agree with you that we have 
far too mary books not worth reading. Some 
of them written by authors who know better, 
but debase their genius to pander to a suppos- 
ed demand forimpure literature. I meant to 
say, and thought f did say very plainly, that 
we could not have too many such books as 
the pure, strong stories of Barrie, Crockett 
and Ian Maclaren.—|Reffa W. 


A Puzzled Maiden.—I almost always read the 
letters from the Tablers, but I can’t truthful- 
ly say that I find pleasure in reading all of 
them. [fam only a young girl and of course 
know none of you personally. Yet the same 
love that I have for any of Adam’s race, I 
have for you. Pardon me for saying this, but 
I think most of the Tablers have or seem to 
have, a cool heart toward one another, and 
write callous remarks of each other. I may 
have the wrong idea, but I don’t think we 
should have that audacity. For each Tabler 
has a heart and soul, though they are often 
calied ‘‘dogs’’ and such like, by their neigh- 
bors. In reality they are human, and 
may have very tender hearts which may bleed 
from the wound made by some harsh word. 
Even if they have no heart at all, what 
is there in being ill-tempered, especially for 
tritling occurrences? The most of the hard talk 
is from the young girls and seems to be about 
the men. Just think for a momentof a young 
girl in the bloom of youth, whose heart 
should be true and pure, and whose life 
should be as bright and fresh as her youth, 
whereas instead she has a heart of contempt. 
I haven’t the least idea why the girls are fuss- 
ing about the men. [ don’t think the girls 
need to be doubtful about their getting a con- 
stant companion. Surely there is a man a- 
piece. It doesn’t seem that the modern belle 
need worry about the agriculturist, for most 
likely he can take care of himself, and a sure 
thing. She possibly can find her fancy suited 
in the heart of an office man,prince or fashion 
plate. Besides, the life of an old maid isn’t 
entirely deplorable,and is more honorable than 
fussing and trying to convert corn, oats and 
potatoes into house plants. A farm life is 
sweet, at least can be. How can there be 
anything in the green hills to cause a weary 
heart? It is true, as Ingersoll said, ‘‘One 
doesn’t have to be a pig to raise one.’’ I don’t 
know why it is that people can’t be pleased 
with their lot, and above all things be hap- 
py. The beauty of earth, alone is enough to 
Stir one’s soul with delight. Let us count the 
fleeting mile stones as jewels, and on each 
one that passes impress cheering words that 
when it has almost fadéd in the past, bright 
rays from these words will shine and lighten 
the dark corner of some sad heart. Some one 
asked if this saying is biblical. ‘‘A woman’s 
sphere is at home.’’ You will find it in the 
same chapter which authorizes Christian En- 
deavor, Epworth leagues, the W C TU, YMC 
Aand A BD, Z’s, etc. I have never found it, 
or these other things either, in the Bible, but 
a great many say they have.—| May. 
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use 





| No burner or lamp is half 


so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


sending 6 cts. in stamps will receive sample 
| ADI ES copy ; ** Fashion & Fixing,” and 15 samples 
“ Dress Goods,” also our offer how to geta 


Bicyele, or pair “Diamond Ear-rings” free. 
Address at once, Duncan, keller & Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New Yorks 








